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II.} 
UNIVERSALITY OF THE UNION SENTIMENT. 
Every four years our country is agitated from its centre to its 
extremest boundaries by the excitement consequent upon the 
election of President. The partisans of the different candidates 
become excited, and between public speeches and a “ vigilant 
press,” there are no passions or prejudices existing among the 
multitude that are not appealed to, flattered, or inflamed. Many 
persons become seriously alarmed at these demonstrations, and 
under the noise and excitement of the moment, think they dis- 
cern in them the elements of a latent yet chronic discord in the 
hearts of the people, and that a unity of sentiment is rather the 
result of sufferance than a great abiding principle. This idea 
not only obtains to some extent among individual members of 
our own communities, but it is the only one taken by European 
or monarchial sympathizers; and, led astray by the bitterness of 
feeling and misrepresentation of candidates and principles ex- 
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| and republican equality come to the conclusion that self-govern- 


jens is possibly destined to prove a failure, and that our an- 


| nouncement—that all men are politically free and equal—is the 
dream of philosophers, untrue in theory, and impossible of any 
long practical demonstration. That this is a narrow and an 
| essentially contracted view there cannot be a doubt. The clash 
of sectional interests, the momentary heartburnings which result 
from the advocacy of men—the personal collisions of intemperate 
party leaders—the threats of excited orators and editors—even 
the hasty action of citizens in primary assemblies, are altogether 
but the surging waves that tumble and fret over the deep and 
calm ocean of the real good, practical, fraternal spirit ot the great 
| body of the American people. For our own part, we look upon 
| these returning agitations as positively essential to our political 
salvation. They stir up the atmosphere of the national thought, 
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| that between times stagnates or divides up into local currents, and | 
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| gradually settle down into a calm, out of which grows despoti’ .a 
and a moral death, far more fatal to freedom than can ever be 
found In open discussion, the clash of intellects, and the struggle 
of opposing opinions, however madly carried on. 

There is one thing already developed in the pending struggle 
which should not be passed over by the patriotic mind, and it is 
this: that the partisans of the several candidates, in making their 
direct appeals to the people, found all their claims for support on 
the fact that, with the election of their particular candidate will the 
Whatever may be the ulte- 
rior views of any professed politicians—if treason does lurk in 
their souls, they dare not present it in any form in their appeals 
for sympathy; for honest politicians, as well as those who are 
working for a price, feel that no surer way can be adopted to defeat 
their aims, destroy their moral power, and crush out all hope of 
success, than to be suspected of sectionalism, or desiring in any 


Union be more especially preserved. 


hibited in our Presidential’ campaigns, the enemies of freedom | but for the storm and tempest of a Presidential contest would | way to separate and divide up the country. It is for this reason 
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that violent men of all creeds are used, but never honored ; it is 
only the conservative that inspire universal confidence, and are 
taken up instinctively by wire-pullers and managers, as recipients 
of party favor and embodiments of party power. If a Presidential 
campaign had no other good effect than to call out and test the 
strength of this great national principle, its expense, turmoil and 
the supposititious objections urged against it, are worth endu- 
ring, and should be hailed rather as a great blessing than a per- 
manent or even a temporary evil. 

In State and other elections of local interest, the material of 
agitation is necessarily narrow in scope, and sectional in purpose. 
It is the defence of interests against opposing interests —free trade 
struggling with restrictions, the acquisitions of commerce crip- 
pling agriculture, the protection of home manufactures at the ex- 
pense of foreign competition ; hence State rights for the time over- 
top all other considerations, and give them a momentary impor- 
tance that blinds us to. enlarged views, cramps the generous 
feelings, and makes men machines occupied alone in the pursuit 
of nothing but self-interest and personal aggrandizement. A 
Presidential term draws to a close, a successor is to be chosen, 
and suddenly a national spirit is in the ascendancy. Thinking 
men, and those who seldom reflect, now find themselves called 
upon to look beyond their immediate vicinities, and examine their 
relations to distant parts of the country. Great principles of na- 
tional policy are discussed, and each voter becomes a legislator, ex- 
erting an influence over an empire larger than the sun ever before 
greeted in its coming. The thought fires the mind: the farmer 
of Maine, isolated among his pine-clad hills and snow-capped 
mountains, travels southward in idea until he reaches the tropi- 
cal regions of Louisiana and Texas, and thus studies his relations 
not only with the people of the Atlantic States, but crosses the 
Rocky Mountains, and remembers that, by means of ships made 
from timber taken from his own forests, that he has interests 
even on the shores of the mighty Pacific. 

It is self-evident that ideas of such mighty import as are sug- 
gested by the contemplation of our individual and political rela- 
tions to the vast empire forming this Union, are calculated to 
dignify and ennobleé our minds, and give to the habitual expres- 
sion of American thought a comprehensiveness that finally char- 
acterizes our pursuits in every relation of life. Hence it is that 
vasts roads are built, oceans are traversed, empires are founded, 
with such rapidity, that the conception of great things of practi- 
cal value are almost instantly overwhelmed by their realization, 
and we accomplish, without difficulty, in the round of a few days 
or years what among the older nations of the world are impos- 
sible, or only the result of centuries of labor and suffering. 

It is the universality of the Union sentiment—the abiding love 
in the hearts of the people for the whole individual country that 
is at the foundation of our great achievements—the real glory 
and perfection of our material and moral superiority. 


TERRIFIC FIRE AMONG THE STEAMERS IN THE 
HARBOR OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BsTWEEN five and six o’clock on Wednesday morning the 2d of 
July, a fire broke out in the cabin of the steamboat St. Clair, lying at 
the extreme end of the upper landing, which immediately communi- 
cated to the Paul Anderson, lying below her, and before many 
moments both were enveloped in flames. The hawsers were imme- 
diately gut loose, and the burning boats were sent floating down the 
stream. The current drove them alongside the Grand Turk, 
Southerner and Saranak No. 2, lying immediately below, and the 
flames instantly communicated with those steamers, and in a 
moment those boats were also enveloped in a terrific blaze of fire. 
ihe J. M. Stockwell, lying below the Saranak, also caught fire, 
and in less than three quarters of an hour, and before the engines 
could possibly arrive, the above six steamboats were totally de- 
stroyed. The Southerner was a splencid new steamer, and only came 
out at the beginning of this season. She was builtin Mobile, entirely 
of maple wood, and valued at $35,000. She was undergoing exten- 
sive repairs, and about to have a magnificent passenger cabin placed 
on her for the trade between this port and New Orleans. She was 
not insured in any of the offices here, as far as we could learn. The 
Paul Anderson was an old boat and was not worth as she stood 
more than $1,000. Her machinery had been taken out, which 
rendered her all but valueless excepting the wood work and the hull, 
which was not considered of much account. The J. M. Stockweil 
was a Wabash river boat, worth about $800. The St. Clair was 
also an old boat, and not considered worth more than $10,000. The 
Grand Turk, although a very old craft, was still in fair condition, 
and was valued at about $29,000. She, years ago, cost $60,000, but 
had passed the best of her days, and was not worth more yesterday 
at the outside than the above amount. The Saranak No. 3 was also 
an old steamboat, not worth more than about $6,000. The St. Clair 
was an old boat, valued at about $10,000. The total amount of pro- 
perty destroyed would probably amount to $75,000. With the ex- 
ception of the Southerner, none of the other boats were worth much. 
There were immense crowds of persons collected on both sides of 
the river, witnessing the fire, which presented at one time a fear- 
fully grand and picturesque sight. It is supposed to have originated 
through the work of an incendiary. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE. 
Taz stonmehip Africa arrived at this port, from Liverpool July 10th, 
with three days later European news. With respect to the Central American 
and Enlistment difficulties between England and the United States the news is 


important. The despatches of Lord Clirendon, in reply to the last official pa- 
aay of Mr. Marcy, are published. His lordship acknowledges the full right of 
he United States government to interpret their own municipal laws as they 
think best, and consequently acknowle ges that the President had a right to 
dismiss Mr. Crampton if he were displeasing to him ; but he evidently adheres 
to the opinion—indeed he asserts—that the wilful complicity of Mr. Crampton 
in the matter was not proven during tle trial or afterwards. 
The English government expresse; satisfaction that Mr. Dallas has been em- 


powered to enter into communication with respect to Central America, “in 
order to ascertain whether existing di lerences cannot be promptly terminated 
by direct neyotiation ; and if they cannot be so settled, then to discuss the 
conditions of arbitration on these points of difference.’’ Lord Clarendon hopes 
that these ‘‘conferences may be conducted in that spirit of cordiality and 
frankness which is dictated by the true interests of Great Britain and the 


United States.’’ 
The Court costume trouble had been renewed at St. James’s Court, where, on 


June 25th, an American military officer and West Point professor was refused 
admission to the Queen's presence, when accompanied by Minister Dallas, be- 
cause he appeared dressed with a frock coat, buff vest and black necktie. Mr. 
Dallas would not enter the royal circle without his friend, and consequently 


left the palace, a proceeding which created a great hubbub for a moment. 
Queen Victoria was informed of the occurrenee. She ordered the gentleman to 
be admitted “in any dress,’’ but Mr. Dallas had left with him at the time. 

The Princess Royal had a narrow escape from a serious aecident by fire from 
a taper which caught her dress. The new contract for the conveyance of the 
English mail to Australia by steam, monthly, has been taken at £185,000 per 


annum. The route will be from Southampton to Alexandria, across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, down the Red sea to Point de Galle, and round Cape Louis to 
Melbourne. In Parliament Lord Lyndhurst vindicated the ciaims of the Jew 


to sit in Parliament, in a speech of surpassing ability, but the Oath of Abjura- 
tion bill was defeated by a majority of 32. In France it was said that the 
Corps Legislatif was prepared te reject the bill which reduged the duty on im- 








ports if it had not been shaped in conformity with their prejudices against free 
trade. itis said wie introduce considerable modifications into the 
tariff of the verein. Emperor of Russia, following the example of the 


western powers, has been issu a Crimean medal, its recipients being all 
who defende Sebastopol. The directors of the Bank of En:land on the of 
June lowered their rate of discount from 5 per cent, at which it stood for four 


weeks, to 444 per cent. 

There are now 4,996 tions on the table of the English House of Commo 
against opening the British Museum on Sundays, signed by need any 

Letters from Moscow speak of the magnificent preparations 
the coronation of the Em r. The ceremonial will be regulated by that 
which was observed at the coronation of the late Emperor Nicholas ; the 

hanges to be introduced will be owing to the circumstance that the late mon- 
arch was only crowned at Moscow as Emperor of all the Russias, and took at 
Warsaw the royal crown of Poland, whereas the present Emperor, Alexander IL, 
will unite the two solemnities. 

Advices from Milan, of the 21st of June, mention that a movement on a large 
scale, indeed on the whole line of the Italian peninsula, is in course of prepa- 
ration. ‘his movement is attributed to Mazzinian agency, in order to antici- 
pate another movement of a more constitutional character. ’ 

The steamship Barcelone, from Havre, June 29th, arrived at this port July 
15 ; the Canadian, from Liverpool, July 2d, at Quebec ; and the Niagara Liver- 
pool July 5th, arrived at Halifax the same date. We have thus seven days 
later news from Europe. The intelligence is highly important. The London 
papers snnounce that negotiations between England and the United States, with 
a view to the settlement of existing differences, was resumed on Monday, June 
30th, under circumstances which justify the belief that matters are already in 
a fair train towards an amicable adjustment of the points at issue. The fav- 
orable turn of affairs had increased the demand for American securities, prices 
of which were generally higher. Consols for money closed at 95% (@ 95%, ex- 
dividend. In the English House of Commons Mr. Moore had brought forward a 
motion of censure on the Palmerston cabinet, with regard to the policy pursued 
towards the United States ; but when a decision was had the Palmerston and 
Clarendon policy was sustained by a majority of one hundred and ninety-four 
votes. Napoleon has received a severe check from the Corps Legislatif, a com- 
mittee of which has refused to bestow upon the Emperor the power of grant- 
ing pensions. The young Count of Paris has caused a sensation by writing a 
letter disapproving of the fusion projects of the Orleanist faction. The Paris 
papers condemn the diplomatic policy of our government, and the social habits 
of Americans in Europe, especially with regard to the manner in which the 
seem to desire to enter aristocratic society. They condemn the Mahan esca; 
at the court of St. James in harsh terms. Cotton had advanced, and bread- 
stuffs declined, in the Liverpool markets. 


> MEXICO. 


By the steamer Texas, via New Orleans, we have Vera Cruz dates to July 8th. 
The Spanish fleet had departed from that port. President Comonfort had de- 
cided to sell all the lands belonging to the church and other religious corpora- 
tions. The new constitution and church property decree were generally ap- 
plauded. A new State is to be formed under the constitution, to be called the 
Valley of Mexico. Hostilities had been commenced by the States of Leon and 
Chihuahua against Tamaulipas. Late advices from Acapulco announce that 
fifteen officers in Puebla had been discovered in an attempt at conspiracy, the 
object of which was to excite a revolution and plunder the town. e ring- 
leaders were promptly arrested and sentenced to be shot on the 13th. 


NICARAGUA. 


From San Juan we learn that the Orizaba, from New York, arrived at 
that port July 3d, and landed her passengers in good health. A letter from 
Nicaragua states that Rivas and his entire cabinet, with the exception of Fer- 
rer, had deserted Walker and attempted a revolution among the people ; this, 
however, the writer asserts, proved unsuccessful. General Walker afterwards 
accused Rivas and his party of being traitors, and at last accounts they had 
issued a proclamation and joined the enemy, for the overthrow of the Ameri- 
cans. An election for a new President was to come off on the 24th of July, and 
in the meantime, Ferrer was acting as Provisional President. Walker was 
evidently in the ascendancy, and it was believed he would ultimately be 
chosen. Goicouria, the new General Intendante of Nicaragua, as also the 
Ministers of England and France, had dispatched couriers to Washington on a 
special mission. Padre Vijil had returned, but in poor health. 

The news by the arrival of the Orizaba at this port, July 14, fully confirms 
the telegraphic despatches with reference to the election of General Walker to 
the Presidency, and the rebellion of Rivas. In the interval between the fight 
of Rivas and the assumption of executive authority, Don Fermin Ferrer was 
appointed Provisional President. The country was very healthy, and not a 
single death had occurred among the Americans for three weeks. 


COSTA RICA. 


Our Costa Rica dates are to June 12th. The cholera was fast disappearing 
from the country. A very strong revolution had broken out against the gov- 
ernment, and there appeared a probability that President Mora would be taken 
out and shot by the insurgents. The revolution has been brought about by a 
party of the Costa Ricans who were opposed to the invasion of Nicaragua by 
the Mora army. Business was entirely at a stand still in Punta Arenas, pro- 
visions scarce and high, and the prospects very poor. A British man-of-war 
was in port. 2,000 troops which left Guatemala to invade Walker had been 
prevented from crossing the territory of Salvador, the latter State being op- 
posed to the invasion. The impression was that Walker purposed making an 
early attack on Costa Rica, and that he would succeed, having a very strong 
force. His headquarters were at Virgin Bay. 


PANAMA. 


From the Isthmus of Panama we learn that the United States Commissioner 
Hon. A. B. Corwine, had concluded his investigation into the recent dreadful 
massacre, and forwarded the dispatches to his government. The health of the 
isthmus was good, and the railroad in fine order, the passengers outward and 
homeward crossing in a very short time. A New Granada paper states that 
the pecuniary damages resulting from the Panama riot do not amount to one- 
tenth what the Americans claim. General Mosquera warmly urges his gov- 
ernment to make speedy reparation forthe outrages. The British mail steamer 
from Callao arrived at Panama on the night of the 2ist ult., with forty pas- 
sengers, the mails, and $400,000 in treasure. 

By way of Pana awe bave news from San Jose, Costa Rica, to June 27. 
The papers state that Generg] Mora, the commander-in-chief of the army, the 
Vice President, and the Secretary of State, had all died of cholera. The troops 
of Guatemala and San Salvador had united for the invasion of Nicaragua. From 
New Granada we have papers dated at Aspinwall and Panama to the 4th of 
July. It was expected by the American residents on the isthmus that a United 
States war ship would be stationed at Aspinwall. The railroad company had 
built a fine bridge at Gatun. Congress had adopted the new federal reforms of 
the constitution. In the Aspinwall district, Senor Calvo had a majority of votes 
for the office of Governor, whilst in the Panama district Senor Maria Dias was 
farahead. General Mosquera had urged the government to make all the re- 
piration possible for the outrages committed during the riot. The merchants 
of Carthagena city will have to pay impost duty on all goods after the first of 
September, the day on which the port is to become free. Mr. Fulton, chief 
engineer of the Golden Age, had been accidentally killed on board. Severe 
measures were to be taken against the instigators of the late riot. 


SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Our files from the South Pacific are dated at Valparaiso, May 31, and Callao, 
June 12. In Chile, on the 25th of June, the electors would be named for choos- 
ing a President for the republic ; as yet no candidate had stood forth to dispute 
the reélection of Senor Monatt. The directors of the Southern railroad had 
invited proposals to contract for the execution of the works on the line be- 
tween Santiago and Maipo, to begin actively on the 4th of June, and it was ex- 
pected that this part of the line would be thrown open to the public in April 
next. The treaty of friendship and free commerce, concluded with the Argen- 
tine republic, was promulgated in Santiago. Congress was to meet in session 
on the first of June. On the first of May, there were in deposit in the Custom 
House stores of Valparaiso 227,000 bales of merchandise, valued according to 
tariff, at $18,600,000. Peru and Bolivia were enjoying a momentary repose, 
although the former was in daily expectation of an invasion from Echinique. 
The yellow fever at Callao and Lima was diminishing. Our files from the 
Sandwich Islands are dated at Honolulu, May 24. The King had officially an- 
nounced to the legislature his intention of marrying Miss Emma Rooke. The 
Oahu college examinations had been held. A semi-weekly paper, printed in 
the native language, had appeared. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


We have Valparaiso dates to May 31st, and Callao dates to June 12th. Peru 
and Bolivia are quiet, but the former was daily expecting an invasion from 
Echinique. Business at Valparaiso was very dull. It was supposed Senor 
Monatt would be chosen President of Chile without opposition. A treaty of 
friendship, commerce, navigation and extradition, between Chile and the 
United States has been concluded. 

Our correspondent at Rio Janeiro, writing on 4th of June, reports both the 
city and port free from disease. Coffee was coming in slowly, but a more abun- 
dant supply was looked for from the interior in six weeks. Some British vessels 
bad been chartered for the United States. Mr. John Cross, a citizen of Charles- 
ton, lately in the employ of the Amazon river navigation company, was drowned 
in the bay by the upsetting of a sail-boat, on the 24th of May. 

WEST INDIES. 

We have Havana dates to July 6th. The yellow fever continued to prevail. 
The sugar market was quite active. 

Our Havana correspondent writing 8th of July, states that the flagship of the 
Spanish war squadron had returned to Havana from VeraCruz. Senor Alvarez, 
the new Minister of Spain, had met President Comonfort, and they held a 
friendly examination of the schedule of debts and credits said to exist between 
the two countries. Comonfort agreed to pay a balance struck, after all the 
‘* spoils” and fraud claims of Santa Anna’s officials were expunged. Peace is 
thus secured. It is said that Mexico looks to the proceeds ef ancther land sale 
to the United States as a means of discharging the bill. We have files of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, papers to the 28th of June last. They do not contain a word o! 
aews. The People’s Banner says: We have reason to believe that every re. 
liance can be placed on the report which was lately circulated, of the intention 
of her Majesty’s re to place the barracks and fortifications in every 
part of this island in a state of efficient repair, and that at no distant period 
the former will be occupied by portions of regiments whose services are no 
longer required in the Crimea. Our correspondent at Mayaguez, bay 
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sent crop, either in quantity or quality. The 
under the most favorable weather and the heal! 


AUSTRALIA. 


We have received Australia dates to the 4th of April. 
busy with railroad schemes. Agriculture was flourishing, 
sources continued to present new wonders. 

Later advices from Australia are dated at Melbourne, A 
the agricultural of the colony as flourishing. 
more abundant daily. Railroads were being encouraged by 


crops are promising 
of the island is very good. ’ 


The legislature was 
and the mineral re- 
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AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 


We have advices from Great Salt Lake City to the 28th of May. 
The Deseret News thus sums up the condition of a! in Mormondom : 

The crops, May 7, were very promising in the Salt Lake Valley. On the 5th 
a snow storm whitened the mountains nearly to their base. At Los Vegas 
April 8, corn was six inches high. Sixty acres had been planted and 1,800 
grape cuttings had been set out. May 14, abundant supply of asparagus, pie 
plant, salad and radishes at Salt Lake City. May 28, strawberries, 
peas and currants. Prospects still flattering for an abundant harvest. 
of the people good. 

The News says: At home all is peace, happiness and prosperity. May 21, 
it urges the elders throughout the States to forward cuttings and seeds of valu- 
able kinds of fruit, and adds: Two substantial ferry boats have been built for 
the ferry on Bear river, north of, Salt Lake City, designed, superintended and 
launched with the blessings of President Young. 

HISTORIAN’s —, G. 8. L. City, 
lay 29, 1856. 

The Presidency and Twelve are well, also their families, with the exception 
of sister Mary Ann Young, who is now prostrated through her continued exer- 
tions in administering to the necessities of 30 many who were destitute the past 
season ; she is a little easier to-day. 

We learn by Madame Rumor that General Harney has been ordered by the 
government to march his troops to the scene of the Indian wars in Oregon, and 
that he expects to replenish his supplies when passing through the northern 
part of this territory. If this be true, he is bound to be disappointed, for the 
severe Winter has killed four out of every five head of cattle in the northern 
counties ; the desolation is deplorable—many fy are nearly ruined. The 
church had last October over 2,600 head in Weber and Cache counties ; now 
they can count nearly 500. Gilbert and Gerrish had 700 head when they started 
from the Missouri river; now they have 95. Messrs. Kerr lost their entire 
herd, valued at $60,000, and all the citizens in proportion. Hundreds of per- 
sons have lived on dead cattle when vegetables could not be got at for snow, and 
now it has disappeared they are living on roots, weeds and greens. 

Although we have had the hopper ree and the excessive drought of 
last Summer, and the ~—— eled severe Winter, now they have disappeared, 
every face is beaming with gladness, because the hand of the Lord been 
seen in his mercifully sending the rain once a week this Spring, which causes 
the wheat to rise from the ground as a harbinger of ‘‘ the good time coming.’’ 
Many are anxiously cugeotng to cut wheat by the 20th of June, and then we 
shall have a grand jubilee. 

The potatoes, corn, squash, peas and other vegetables look well, and we ex- 
pect to reap a bountiful harvest to feed those who are here, and those who are 
wheeling the barrows over the plains. So be of good cheer; all is well in Zion. 








Kansas ConvENTION.—A convention of Kansas aid committees 
met at Buffalo last week. The object of the meeting was to secure aid in behalf 
of freedom in Kansas. Gov. Reeder and Gerrit Smith appear to have been the 
leading spirits of the gathering. The Governor defended the legislature which 
has just been so summarily broken up by Col. Sumner. He cited the circum- 
stances attending the admission of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, 
Florida, Michigan and Arkansas, to show that Congress could not reject the 
Topeka constitution on the ground of irregularity, and dwelt particularly on 
the opinion of Attorney General Butler, who, in the case of Arkansas, decided 
that a Territorial Legislature has no right to authorize the formation of a State 
constitution. Mr. Smith was in favor of sending armed men to Kansas. They 
would get no more money from him for Bibles and ploughs, but he would con 
tribute to send men out to fight He had hoped to hear of a collision between 
the federal troops and the State men ; then he would hear of Nortoern 
States arraying themselves against the federal government. He believed the 
time had come to use physical force. When the collection was taken up Mr. 
Smith put down $1,500 per month until the war was over. He was very anx- 
ious for some one to follow his example, but not a solitary dime was forthcom- 
ing. Instead of subscribing the sinews of war, the convention resolved to raise 
$100,000 a month to carry on the campaign. Eli Thayer was appointed general 
agent, to superintend the formation of a committee who are to disburse the 
funds when collected. A national central committee of seventeen persons and 
Gov. Reeder was selected, and the Convention dissolved. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 


SENATE, Thureder, July 10.—Various amendments were made to 
the Indian Appropriation bill, and the bill was passed. The Foreign Relations 
committee proposed to make the salary of our Minister to France $17,500 per 
year ; to raise Austria to a full mission at $12,000; to make the Sandwich 
Islands salary $6,000, and to allow Ministers to England and France each a 
clerk at $1,500 a year. The Senate then struck out from the Navy bill the 
section reviving the title and rank of Admiral. 

Hovse.—The resolution to inquire into alleged frauds in the construction of 
public buildings was adopted and a committee appointed. The Brooks assault 
case was then taken up and a lively debate ensued, Mr. Comins, of Massachu- 
setts, being the principal speaker. Of course, the debate was interrupted with 
the usual episod : of a “‘ flare up,’’ the provocation in this case being an inter- 
ruption of Mr. Aiken, who pronounced on ‘‘ his own responsibility’’ one of Mr. 
Comins’s statements ‘‘fa.se.’? However, nothing came of it, and the House 
adjourned in good order. After debate by Messrs. Howard, Comins, Cobb, 
Pennington and Foster, the House adjourned without coming to a vote. 

Senate, Friday, July 11.—The Senate was engaged on private bills, a number 
of which were passed, including a bill granting a pension to the widow of Com. 
Decatur. Adjourned to Monday. 

Hovss.—Mr. Oliver, of the Kansas Investigating committee, made a minority 
report, defending border-ruffianism, and the House took up the case of Brooks, 
which was discussed by several members till the hour of adjournment. 

SenaTB, Saturday, July 12.—Not in session. 

Hovuse.—Mr. Grow gave notice that he would soon call up the motion to re 
consider the vote referring to the bill to annul the laws of Kansas to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. A bill was introduced anthorizing the Postmaster General 
to enter into a contract with Christian Hanson, of Brooklyn, to carry the Uni- 
ted States mail in a line of steamers, between New York, Gludstadivia, and 
some English port. Consideration of the report on the Sumner assault was then 
resumed, and the debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. Mr. 
Campbell said he should move the previous question, so as to take a vote on 
Monday morning, with the understanding that if the parties implicated desired 
to be heard, he would withdraw the motion for their benefit, but not for a gen- 
eral debate. 

Senate, Monday, July 14.—After the passage of several private bills, the 
bill amendatory of the act to promote the efficiency of the Navy was taken up, 
and after some desultory discussion, and an unsuccessful motion to adjourn, 
Mr. Toombs obtained the floor and proceeded to speak at great length, giving a 
history of the rise and progress of the Navy from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment. 

Hovss.—The House, with a remarkably full attendance, and after all the 
accused had been allowed to urge what they chose in their own behalf, rejected 
Mr. English’s attempt obliquely to censure Senator Sumner as well as his as- 
sailant, by the decisive vote of 174 to 35 ; then voted down Mr. Howell Cobb’s 
minority resolve that the House has no power, by 145 to 66, (more than two 
thirds,) and proceeded to vote on the majority resolve that Brooks be expelled 
for his assault on Sumner, on which the vote stood: Yeas, 121 ; nays, 95. 
There not being two thirds in the affirmative, the Speaker pronounced the 
resolution lost ; whereupon Brooks gave notice that (a majority having voted 
to expel him) he had resigned his seat. 

An attempt was then made to lay on the table the Select Committee’s second 
resolve, censuring Keitt and Edmundson as accomplices of Brooks, which at- 
tempt was defeated—yeas, 96 ; nays, 111. And then the House adjourned. 

Senate, Tuesday, July 18.—The House bill appropriating $50,000 to construct 
a road from Fort Ridgeley, Minnesota, to the South Pass of the Rocky Moua 
tains in Nebraska, was passed. Mr. Toombs then concluded his remarks on 
the bill amendatory of the act to promote the efficiency of the Navy, condemn- 
ing in strong terms the action of the Naval Board, and the bill was finally 
passed by a vote of 26 against 11. 

Hovss.—Consideration of the resolution expressing disapprobation of the 
conduct of Messrs. Edmundson and Keitt, was resumed. In consequence of the 
failure of an effort to have @ vote taken on the case of each separately, the 
resolution was rejected ; but a reconsideration was had on motion of Mr. 
Campbell, of Ohio, who offered a substitute enabling the House so to pass op 
the matter. After considerable debate, the resolation censuring Mr. Keitt wa’ 
adopted by yeas, 106 ; nays, 96 ; and that censuring Mr. Edmundson was re 
jected by yeas, 60 ; nays, 136. Mr. Keitt announced that he should ask the 
House to hear hinf the next day. 

SenaTE, Wednesday, July 16.—The Senate the bill retroceding George 
town to Maryland, a bill supplementary to the one respecting copyrights, ap 
proved February 8, 1831, and the bill relative to Louisiana swamp lands and 
their claimants. The Senate then went into executive session on the appoint 
ments of the President filling up the vacancies caused by the action of the 
Naval retiring board. The session lasted from one o’clock till five, and the 
discussion was a very warm one. The nominations of Captains Pendergrass and 
Nicholson were confirmed, after which the Senate adjourned. The appoint- 
ments will be considered day to day, till they are disposed of. 

Hovss.—Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, spoke his valedictory, and tendered his 
resignation. In his —s he bela Massachusetts and the North, and 
eulogized the South. boasted that he knew the assault was to be made, 
but not the time, and held that he could not with honor inform of the faet. 
Mr. Keitt retired with considerable eclat. 

Washington dispatches say that a duel between Messrs. Burlingame, of Mass., 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTANT RAILROAD DECISION. 


AN im t suit was tried last week, in the village of Alleghany, 
in this State, before Hon. Andrew Mead, justice. It was the case of George 
Austin vs. the New York and Erie railroad company. 

For many months past, it has been the practice of the conductors on this 
road under the company’s instructions, to exact ten cents extra from 
passenger who got on board the cars without having 
station-office. The distance between Alleghany and O is three miles and a 
fourth, and the usual fare is ten cents, from station to station. The plaintiff 
is a constable of Alleghany, and in the discharge of his duties is ob! almost 
daily to make one or more trips to Olean. Being often obliged to jump hastily 
aboard the cars, without having time to obtain a ticket, he has for a long time 
submitted to the exaction of the extra cents—that is, paying twenty cents for 
a three-miles ride. Deeming this a little too hard an exaction, the plaintiff 
made up his mind to test the legality of the company’s right in this respect. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of June last, Mr. A. went on board the cars without a 
ticket, and on being called upon by the conductor, tendered to him ten cents, 
the usual fare. The ductor d ded the extra ten cents, which Mr. A. 
refused, and on such refusal was put off the cars about midway between the 
two stations. Austin thereupon brought his suit for damages against the com- 
pany. Judge Mead, after hearing the case, and the arguments of counsel, 
held, that under the existing statutes, the company were entitled to charge 
only three cents per mile, and that any extra charge was a violation of the 
statute, and gave judgment for the plaintif for $25, and costs. 

In the United States district court, Judge Betts presiding, bills of indictment 
have been rendered against Henrico de Castro, Joseff Pedro de Cunha and 
Placido de Castro, charged with fitting out the brig Braman for the slave trade. 
They were ordered to give bail in ten thousand dollars to answer. An indict- 
ment was also found against one of the crew of the same vessel for voluntarily 
serving on board. 











NAVY. 


Tux United States ship Vincennes, seventy-four days from Tahiti, 
arrived here July 13th. She is attached to the surveying expedition to Behring 
Straits, North Pacific, and China Seas. The following is a list of her officers :— 
Commodore John Rogers, commander of the expedition ; Lieutenant command- 
ing H. K. Stevens ; Lieutenants J. Van Collum, T. 8. Fillebereen, J. H. Russell, 
B. Kinnon ; Fleet Surgeon, W. Grier ; Purser, W. R. P. Rogers ; Commodore’s 
Sec etary and Draftsman, R. Knox ; Assistant do., A. Witzleben ; Zoologist, C. 
Wright ; Assistant Artist, E. M. Kern ; Commodore’s Clerk, F. H. Bierbower ; 
Purser’s Clerk, T. Nibloy ; Assistant Astronomer, A. Schonboen ; Master’s 
Mate, J. Kent ; Carpenter, J. H. Owens ; Sailmaker, R. Perry. 

The Genoa correspondent of the Newark Advertiser, under the date of June 
12th, states that the Congress and the Constitution, of the Mediterranean 
squadron, are en route for Gibraltar, where they will await the issue of the 
diplomatic disturbance with England. 

The United States storeship Supply has arrived at this port in forty days from 
Rio de Janeiro. The following is a list of her officers : Lieutenant command- 
ing, J. M. Cooke ; First Lieutenant, W. Smith ; Second Lieutenant, T. Lee ; 
Third Lieutenant, C. P. MeGenny; Fourth Lieutenant, J. Fyffe; Purser, W. 
E. Mysbam. 

It is stated that the amendment made to ‘he Senate bill for reforming the 
Navy provides for a new Board to open, reéxamine and pass upon the cases of 
furloughed or dropped officers who desire it, with a view to a restoration to 
their former positions, if it is found they have been unjustly treated by the late 
Board. The whole number of officers in service is to be temporarily increased 
for this purpose. This amendment does not interfere with the confirmation of 
the promotions made by the late Board. 

As ascertained at the Navy department, there are now thirty-five captains, 
thirty-eight commanders, and thirty-two lieutenants on leave and waiting 
orders. ‘The five masters and eighteen passed midshipmen, who recently 
passed their examination at the Naval Academy, will be immediately ordered 


to sea. 
Kxy West, Fla., July 6, 1856. 

The United States frigate Potomac, Captain Powell, will leave this harbor 
after the arrival of the Isabel from Charleston, due to-night. Her destination 
will be determined by the despatches expected from the Naval Bureau. No 
other naval vessel is at present in our waters. The Saratoga left on the 7th of 
June, for Pensacola, to procure provisions for the fleet, but she has not 
returned. Light winds and calms have probably lengthened out her voyage of 
already over thirty days duration. 

The Susquehanna and Merrimac sailed on the 26th of June. The latter for 
Boston, afier cruising a short time under her sails alone. The Susquehanna is 
to touch at Fayal, not at Benchal. She had abundance of coal, and without 
accident would arrive at the Western isles on the 8th of July. 





OBITUARY. 


Proressor Joun Locke died in Cincinnati, July 7th, aged sixty years. Professor 
Locke was born at Fryeburgh, New Hampshire, Feb. 19th, 1792, and brought 
up at Bethel, Maine. In the winter of 1835, ’6, the chair of Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Obio medical college was proffered to and accepted by him, and 
retained up to the period of his decease. To Professor Locke is the scientific 
world indebted for the magnetic clock, for making astronomical observations. 

Mr. — J. Boyd, an eminent and influential citizen of Albany, died in this 
city, July 12. 

Ring Strang, of Beaver Island, died at his former residence in Racine county, 
Wisconsin, July 9. 

Crry Mortauity.—The number of deaths in the city last week was 382; a 
decrease of 11 compared with the mortality of the week previous. Of the total 
number, 277 were children and 80 were inmates of the public institutions. 
There were 12 deaths from violent causes. 





LITERARY. 


HanrPER for August is one of the best numbers of this widely-circu- 
lated magazine yet issued, and displays an energy and determination in 
those who conduct it that defies competition. We are aware that it has been 
charged that this magazine was made upfrom matter obtained without pay- 
ment from foreign periodicals, and it being self-evident that such is not the case, 
we have had the curiosity to inquire regarding the cost of the number before 
us, which we find as follows. Valley of the Connecticut, text and engravings, 
$700 ; Virginia Illustrated, text and engravings, $850 ; Eastern Travel, text 
and engravings, $330 ; Vegetable Life, text and engravings, $390 ; thirty-three 
pages of miscellany, $1650 ; Little Dorritt, two forms, $120 ; caricatures, draw- 
ing and engraving, $100 ; cover, $20 ; salary of proof-reader and others, $150 ; 
making a total of three thousand four hundred and thirty-five dollars for this 
single number, including only reading matter and the illustrations. And this 
latge sum of money, with the single exception of the comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount of one hundred and fifty dollars paid Dickens, goes, with like sums 
every month, to enrich the authors and artists of our own country, and is, 
with the expensive enterprise of our Illustrated Newspaper, establishing author- 
ship and the labors of artists on a new foundation, and giving to their produc- 
tions a commercial value hitherto unknown in labors of the brain. It is, per- 
haps, no more than just to ourselves in this connection to say, that the illustra- 
tions of our ps per costs us monthly about four thousand dollars ; and when it 
is considered how necessary it is for every serial publication to be illuminated, 
more or less, with works of art, the public can form some faint idea of the im- 
mense amount of money paid out in this city alone to artists and engravers, all 
of which is accompanied by the additional outlay for editorial matter, and the 
ten thousand demands for publishers, clerks, printers and presses, to get the 
final result in a portable shape and sent off in the mails. 

The ‘‘ Drawer’’ contains two or three new things which deserve especial at- 
tention. We copy the following story, as it shows how strangely romance is 
mingled with the commonplace of politics. The story is too pointed to need 
er a and gives a new and interesting feature to a love tale, that has 
already been rudely and clumsily hinted at in other papers and periodicals. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


_ Some years ayo a member of the United States Senate, distinguished not only 
for his talents but his fine personal appearance, was seated in a richly-fur- 
nished parlor in the city of Washington, engaged in a lively conversation with 
one of the most amiable and accomplished married ladies that ever honored our 
national capital with their presence. The subject was the common and most 
agreeable one of marriage ; and the lady, with a beautiful enthusiasm natural 
to her character, was pressing upon the notice of her distinguished bachelor 
friend the claims of a young female friend, whose position in society, amiable 
disposition, and liberal education, eminently rendered her fit to be the wife of 
& distinguished statesman, who had seemingly already spent too many years 
_— a proper companion to divide his honors and bear with him the ills of 


ahe gentleman, who had for a long time entered with hearty good-will into 
the half serious and half playful conversation, suddenly became excited, and 
remarked, that he could, on such a subject, bear all that was said in jest, 
but when serious arguments were brought to urge him to change his condi- 
tion, then his reply must be that such a thing coald never be—that to love he 
could not, for his affections were in the grave. 

The lady was struck with the Senator’s manner, and surprised that through- 
out her long acquaintance with him she had never suspected that he had 
found time, ainidst the struggles of a laborious profession and a high political 
position, to ‘‘ fallin love.”” With the blandishments only known to the sex, 
and with a curiosity prompted by the kindest of hearts, she asked for an ex- 
planation of this seeming mystery, and the gentleman, for the moment over- 
come by the eloquence of his interlocutor, explained as follows : 

‘* It was my good fortune, soon after I entered upon the active duties of my 
profession, to engage the affections of a lovely girl, alike graced with beauty of 
person and high social position. Her mother, her only living parent, was am- 
bitious ; and in the thoughtless desire to make an alliance of fashion, opposed 
the union of her child with one who had only his talents and the future to give 
ia return for so much beauty and wealth. The young lady, however, was more 
disinterested ; mutual vows of attachment were exchanged, a correspondence 
and frequent personal interviews succeeded, and the future seemed to promise 
4 Most happy consummation of all our wishes. At that time I had just com- 
menced, under faverable ¢ircumstances, my profession in my native town ; 


and, making some character, was finally as counsel in a suit of impor- 
tance before one of the courts holden in the city of Philadelphia. The opportu- 
OF Peete by aati if I possessed the ability to do so ; 
I gladly accepted the position, and bent my whole —— to accomplish 
my ambition. to write frequently to one who divided my heart with 
my business duties, and to receive frequent epistles in return, I set out for 
Philadelphia, expecting to be absent at most not more than two weeks. The 
law’s delays, however, detained me a month beyond the anticipated time ; and, 
although I succeeded beyond my most sanguine anticipations, and established 
myself in a position before the highest court of my native State, my triumphs 
were dashed that in all the time thus engaged I had not received a line from 
Lancaster, instead of which, the atmosphere was filled with rumors that the 
person upon whom I had set my affections had been seduced into the ambitious 
designs of her thoughtless parent, and that I had been discarded—a thing I 
could not believe, and yet the dreadful silence seemed to indorse. 
** At last, released from my engagement, I took the usual, and, in those 
days, the only conveyance, to Lancaster—the stage. The idleness consequent 
upon traveling gave time for consuming thoughts, and my suspense became 
inful to the last degree, and, unable to bear the slow pace of my conveyance, 
determined to anticipate the usual time of my journey by making the last 
miles on horseback. In carrying out this determination, I mounted a fleet 
steed ; but just as I reached the suburbs of my native place, the animal, from 
some unaccountable cause, sprang from the road, threw me with force, break- 
ing my arm and otherwise injuring my person. Picked up by my friends, I 
was conveyed, helpless and full of physical and mental agony, to my home. 
Scarcely had the surgeons performed their necessary duties, than one, whom I 
esteemed a friend, announced to me the gossip of the village, and, among 
other things, detailed the particulars of the courtship and engagement of the 
young lady in whom I was so interested with a well known = of a neigh- 
boring city—a person whose claims to regard no one could dispute. These 
things, stated with such apparent good faith, connected with that fearful 
silence of six long weeks, had no other effect than to increase my anxiety to 
unravel the mystery ; and on the tollowing morning, concealing my wounded 
limb under a cloak, probably pale and haggard, I presented myself at the man- 
sion of my mistress. I was received in the presenceof the mother. She con- 
firmed my suspicions. The young lady stood by, the picture of re 
silent as the grave. Desperate at what seemed this bad faith, I returned to 
my house, wrote a hasty letter demanding my correspondence, and returning, 
at the same time, every once cherished token of affection. I received all 1 sent 
for, save, perhaps, some forgotten flower. 

“That night the young lady, accompanied by a female servant, left for Phil- 
adelphia. Arriving at her uncle’s house, she complained of being fatigued 
with her journey, and retired to her room. Complaining of some serious pain, 
only soothed by narcotics, she sent her faithful but unsuspecting servant and 
friend to a neighboring drug-store for laudanum, received it, expressed the 
wish to be alone, and oe retired to sleep. The following morning not 
making her appearance, the family became alarmed, broke open the door, and 
found the young lady dead—in her hand the little keepsake retained from my 
correspondence. The uncle, as if comprehending the particulars which led to 
this dreadful tragedy, had the body encoffined, and with it returned to Lan- 
easter. Placing all that remained of this once lovely being in the parlor, he 
brought the mother forward, and displayed, what he was pleased to term, the 
result of her work. 

‘*T was sent for, and arrived to witness the eloquent agony of that mother’s 
heart. Over the cold remains of the daughter she revealed the particulars that 
led to the awful result. My letters and hers, by untiring industry, the com- 
mand of large resources, and paid agents, had been all intercepted. The rea- 
son of my prolonged absence in Philadelphia had been explained as the result 
of the fascinating charms of city belles ; even an engagement had been pro- 
nounced. Ail this while the victim had been full of hope. She had heard of 
my arrival in Lancaster, but not of my accident ; for long weary hours she sat 
in the parlor waiting my presence, but doomed to disappointment. Here was 
seeming indifference, a confirmation of all that she had heard. On the other 
side, I was made the dupe of the mother’s arts, and the fiend who had poisoned 
my ear was merely the agent to carry forward the great wrong. The last in- 
terview I have described, which resulted in the return of correspondence, was 
enshrouded in the consequences of all these plans. The result was death to 
one party, and the burial of the heart of the other, in the same grave that closed 
over one who could not survive the wreck of her affections.’’ 

Many years have passed away since the incidents detailed in the above 
sketch transpired ; many years since they were revived by the accidental con- 
versation in a family circle of Washington society ; but the country strangely 
becomes interested in the event, from the fact that the ‘‘ White House’ may 
possibly have a bachelor for its occupant ; but one, not so because of indiffer- 
ence to woman, but really from the highest appreciation of one of the loveliest 
of her sex. 








ANOTHER HUMBUG SHOWMAN SHOWED UP. 


EXAMINATION OF THE TEXAS WILD WOMAN—SINGULAR REVELATION OF THE NURSE 
—THE WILD WOMAN COMMITTED TO PRISON-—ESCAPE OF THE SHOWMAN. 


Wuo is meant by ‘‘ the wild woman’’ the newspaper readers are well informed. 
She was brought into this city from Texas by Captain Northcote, who says he 
caught her with lasso and dogs in the Wachita mountains. She is young and 
good-looking, but has unpa led eyes. The dark portion is as | Ate as a 
dime—they are kept staring open so as to show a ring of white around the large 
circle; the flesh beneath is of a dark color, and the face pale; the hair is dis- 
hevelled, and the hands lie listlessly b the figure, the fingers as listlessly 
turned towards the palm of the hand. Dessription, however, ves no idea of 
this strange Pythoness, struck dumb while the strange glare of inspiration was 
on the features, but after the fire had fled. As she stood on the table, she 
glanced round with her wonderful eyes quickly from side to side, as the bird 
does when sitting watchfully on ite perch. 

The object in bringing her before the Probate Court yesterday, was to ascer- 
tain whether she was a woman of sane mind, or whether she required confine- 
ment. The medical examination is fully described in the testimony, which we 
publish at considerable length, and we need but remark that after obtaining 
the narrative of the woman’s attendant, a complete medical examination was 
made. The woman exhibited much modest reluctance toward the inspection 
of which she was the object. Her ears had borne rings; she had a mark as if 
vaccinated, and she had evidently been bled in both arms at some period. 

As a test experiment, chloroform was given, with what effect the testimony 
will show. 

After the medical examination was over, Judge Burgoyne desired the profes- 
sional gentlemen to be sworn, that they might testify to such facts as would 
satisfy the mind of the public as to the circumstances of the case, and supply 
a basis for the protection of the woman, if it should appear she required the 
interference of legal authority. 

County prosecuting attorney Cox then proceeded to examine the following 
witnesses : 

Dr. B. M. Wright deposed—The woman before us has been a mother; at least 
she has been pregnant; if the birth was premature, it was near the full term; 
she has had ear rings in her ears; there are clear evidences that she was once, 
at least, in a state of civilization; she may have been caught in the woods, to 
which she had escaped in a state of insanity; though she does not s now, 
it is evident she has spoken some time or other; my opinion is that it is a case of 
feigned insanity. 

Dr. Dandridge stated—I saw this woman the day she arrived; she would not 
let me get very close to her; I said at that time I believed her to be a woman 
bereft of reason, and only fit for a lunatic asylum; I still think she is laboring 
under insanity; the cause may have originated in child-birth; she may have 
held the relation of a mother and experienced the loss of her child; I think her 
reason is upset, ‘yet there are indications that she feigns. 

Dr. Hiram Cox said—I saw this woman for the first time last Sabbath; she 
would not let me get within a rod of her; I now think, with the others who 
have testified, though it is but speculation, that her condition is a result of 
puerperal derangement; there may also have been the loss of a child; if she 
was found in the woods, it is possible she had been taken by the Indians, have 
had a child and lost it, and the condition in which we see her have ensued; 
she is no natural idiot; she has been bled, as marks in both her arms show; 
bleeding is one of the usual remedies in puerperal disease; she has all the 
peculiar marks which show that a woman has been a mother. 

Dr. Menzies corroborated previous testimony; the woman had perhaps been 
a mother more than once; she may have been violated by the Indians; I con- 
sider her insane at the present time. 

Dr. Muscroft stated—This woman is not capable of taking care of herself; 
I agree with hens of the case taken by Dr. Dandridge. 

All the witnesses hitherto examined, who believed her insane, in reply to a 
question, concurred in expressing their opinion that the public exhibition of 
the woman was calculated to injure her. 

Dr. Hamilton was next examined—He was of opinion that, with some degree 
of insanity, there was more or less of feigning. 

Dr. Moore considered the woman evidently insane. 

Dr. Langdon looked upon the woman as insane; she should be excluded from 
public gaze; being exhibited is injurious to her. 

At this stage of the proceedings it was announced that the nurse who had 
attended ‘‘ the wild woman,’’ and who was in an adjoining apartment, had ex- 
pressed her belief that the whole affair was a humbug. This caused consider- 
able sensation, and a desire was expressed to have her examined at once. The 
prosecuting attorney, however, desired first to ask a few more questions of Dr. 
B. M. Wright, who, being recalled, said: I was from an early period of opinion 
that there was feigning; I had suspected the nurse, who, I observed, dressed 
and undressed the woman in the dark; I think the woman was but faintly 
under the influence of the chloroform; she resisted its action; the manner in 
which she has remained on the present occasion, fixed in her position, gaze and 
studied aspect, gives me the impression that she is feigning. 

Ann Walters, the attendant of ‘‘ the wild woman,” was thensworn. She is 
a middle-aged woman of motherly appearance, with much shrewdness-in her 
manner; she said: My home is in Mason county, Texas; I have a husband 
and ten children; Captain Northcote and John Donnegan brought this woman 
to our house; we keep tavern; she was tied; her clothing was of skins, with 
leggings, a kind of apron before ber and @ piece round the waist; I am no judge 
in skins, and cannot tell how old they were; we live in a prairie country, where 
there are but few inhabitants. 

The woman was brought late in the evening one day in April last; Northcote 
and Donnegan said they had caught her in the mountains with and 
lasso; the captain said an old Indian had told him about her nine years ago. 

I was engaged to travel with Northcote and the girl; Northcote said he 
wanted to civilize her and return her to society; I was to have $150 a month, 
or $2,000 until next Christmas, if I would not stay longer than that time; 
Northeote has paid my board, but I have not received ene eent of money; 














have sometimes got Betty, as we call her, to say a few words; yesterday even 
ing, after the arrest, as we were taken away she said, “Lord have u ercy on 


me, what are t to do with me?” I then thought she was not insane; 
she never talked re except a few words which I and Captain Northoote had 
taught her; } could say “‘pretty,”’ and “‘ boat” and “water,” and two or 
three more . ¢ 


I sleep in the same bed with her; she sleeps short sleeps, and gets up i: 
there is any noise; when Northcote was in our neighborhood, I believe he was 
hunting gold and trapping in the neighboring Wachita mountains; I have no 
reason to believe the woman to be any relation of his; he always treats her 
kindly, but she seemed to regard him with indifference, except when he 
brought her fruit or nuts; she seemed to care for nobody but me; her food has 
been principally vegetables and nuts; the vegetables were cab , onions, and 
so on, and these she eat raw; she generally showed signs of being hungry at 
morning and evening; when first she c:me she would sleep on the naked 
floor; I first _ clothing on her, instead of the skins, at Little Rock, in Ar- 
kansas; she liked the skins best, and tore the things I put on above and at the 
skirts; we stopped-her before she exposed her person; we had afterwards 
to keep her hands tied; she always seemed to have a sort of modesty about 
her which made her desirous of concealing her person; she eats like a monkey, 
and drinks on all fours; she must be very hungry to eat meat; she does not 
take it raw; she cannot bear salt or sugar; she must be very thirsty to drink 
water from a tumbl r; when I first put her in bed she would throw the clothes 
off and get up and be on the floor; she has not been closely watched, but 
could have escaped if she chose; I have sometimes looked through the key- 
hole when she was alone, but she acted just the same as at other times; she 
likes music very much; soft music seems to please her best; she prefers stand- 
ing to sitting, and can run and jump pretty lively; she can jump very high in 
an upward direction, especially to pluck apples from trees. 

I had an idea she had been a mother; I told Captain Northcote so, but he 
h oted at it; I, however, was satisfied in my own mind; she is very fond of 
children of three or four years old; she feels them all over; she kissed one boy; 
~ = not nurse as we do, but would get on the ground and take them on 

er lap. 

I do not think she is any more insane than I am; I have lived four years in 
Texas; was born in Alabama, and have lived in New Orleans; I think the 
woman has been taken off by the Camanches, and had children by some one of 
them, that she escaped and got lost on the mountains; I always thought she 
had lost her speech, until she said, ‘‘ Losd have mercy, what are they going to 
do with me?’’ yesterday; I then began to doubt, and have done, for some days, 
and been in a peck of trouble; Captain Northcote has paid me no money tor 
one thing, and one night by moonlight, when I was lying on the bed and the 
woman on the pallet on the floor, I saw him lie down near her on the pallet; 
he had his clothes on; he spoke to her; I could not hear the words nor could I 
hear her make any reply; I now think the whole thing a hoax between them, 
and that they have imposed upon me; Northcote never had a chance to injure 
the woman, for I was always with her at night; she will not havo her hair 
done up; I fixed it once, but she did not like it, and Mr. Northcote told me to 
let it be; I have shown her a looking glass, but she showed no particular at- 
tention; she had no other thing in her hair but dandruff wh mn she came to us; 
she was not cleanly in some of her natural habits at first, and would act the same 
in some respects, whether Mr. Northcote were by or not; I managed to teach 
her better ; she would not let me wash her in the light, but would look about 
as if she feared some one would see, and push me away ; so Capt. Northcote 
told me to do it at night ; her feet looked like those of persons who wear moc- 
assins ; I saw no signs of her being bitten by dogs, unless it may be some scars 
on one leg, or of the lasso, without a scratch on her left jaw was caused that 
way ; when Capt. Northcote first came to me, he wanted me to take good care 
of her, to feed her, and try to teach her to eat victuals ; she was exhibited at 
Litile Rock, which is 400 miles from my house ; the people wished to see her ; 
they paid half a dollar each ; physicia:s saw her three or four times there ; 
she would not let them come near her ; I have to put her shoes and stocki 
on, but she will now help with her dress ; I have sometimes seen a little smile 
on her face, but never saw her laugh or cry ; the first child she saw she waated 
to get hold of ; she never seemed to care about the smell of tobacco smoke, but 
she would not go to the fire, but it has not been cold since I was with her ; I 
do not know why Capt. Northcote is not here to-day ; he told me he should 
present ; he seemed careless, as he always does ; I wish he was here, I would 
run him up to Moses before long ; all the money I have is but a quarter, left 
out of a dollar and a half he gave me yesterday ; he is a singular kind of man, 
and I never had much conversation with him ; the woman likes flowers, and to 
be in the fields and woods ; she will jump to get apples ; the strap was kept 
round h r waist, and the thong to hold her by, because Mr. Northcote thought 
it was best ; she has done no serious injury to any one, but she has scratched 
me and others ; her nails were allowed to grow half an inch long ; Northcote 
would have them so ; if I asked why, he would may be turn round a cursing ; 
I never heard of the woman until she was brought to our house ; I think she is 
- — as anybody ; I hope now you have got it all down ; you have asked me 

enty. 

, The medical examination was then resumed. Dr. Williams thought there 
was feigning ; the staring ofthe eye appeared to be voluntary and assumed. 

Dr. Seymour—I think all is not feigned, but she has at some time experienced 
a severe shock, the effects of which still continue ; I thought there was much 
feigning at first ; i do not think so now ; it is a species of mania. 

Mr. Canon, over whose store the woman had been kept, testified as to her 
fondness for his little boy ; she would shrink from himself but fondled the 
child, feeling its ears, hand-, legs and other parts of its person. 

The case was then adjourned until two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, to give 
Capt. Northcote an opportunity, if he thinks proper, of appearinga d throwing 
further light on the matter. The prosecutor has seen two of the captain’s 
triends, and b: lieved he would be present to meet the case openly and fairly. 
He then spoke kindly of the condition of the attendant, a female far from her 
— and without money. He proposed that something should be raised for 

er. 

Judge Burgoyne promised to take into his care anything that might be contri- 
buted. The woman and her attendant were then removed to a comfortable 
room in the jail, the latter declaring that she wanted to go home, but would 
stop and take care of the ‘‘ poor thing.”’ 

One of the Deputy Sheriffs was dispatched in quest of Mr. Northcote during 
the inquiry, but he was non est. The officer stated the rumor to be that he 
had left for New Orleans. 








DIABOLICAL ATTEMPT TO DESTROY LIFE. 


A Most foul attempt to commit wholesale murder by blowing up the 
house of Mr. Thomas Wetheren was the cause of great excitement in Brighton 
on the morning of the 9th inst. : 

The house in qustion is capacious and strongly built, two stories and a half 
high in front and three in the rear, with a cupola on the top, and is worth 
several thousand dollars. It is situated on Union square, opposite the new 
Baptist meeting house, and is occupied by Mr. Wetheren, whose family num- 
bers seven, and by his partner, Mr Cyrus Brown and family, five in number. 

The explosion occurred about 1 A.M. Mr. Wetheren and his wife slept in a 
chamber in the rear, above the sitting room; and below the latter is the cellar 
kitchen, in whieh, as is supposed from the staves that were found, the keg of 
powder was placed. 

Mrs. Wetheren was aroused by the noise of the explosion, and though she 
had no distinct idea of what had occurred, spoke to her husband, who imme- 
diately became aware that a dense smoke was filling the room, the pi 
of the sitting room below having been torn off in such a manner as to adm 
its free passage. He hurried down stairs the back way, but could not enter the 
kitchen on account of the thick smoke. He ceived, however, that the 
house was on fire, and directing his wife and children to leave by another pas- 

way, he obtained a firkin of water standing near the house, and with the 
aid of the neighbors, who soon assembled, succeeded in quenching the flames, 
though the powder smoke which filled the house for several hours led the 
inmates to search repeatedly during the night, from fear that in some part it 
was still on fire. 

The chief scene of disaster was in the rear. The kitchen is a mass of ruins. 
A stout brick wall is in some parts thrown down and in others cracked and 
broken so that it must be demolished. The window frames and blin s are 
blown out badly, some of them landing at a considerable distance from the 
house. The stout partition of a shed adjoining the kitchen was thrown down, 
the doors being blown off and broken. The wall above the kitchen was blown 
up, and the furniture of the sitting room had fallen down, filling the kitchen with 
broken stuff, furniture, boards, crockery, &c., &., in one mass of ruins. The 
large cooking stove in the kitchen was broken. A considerable quantity of 
matches were found upon the top of it of a different kind from those in 
the house. In the cellar a partition was blown down and t e beams started. 

The parlor, which isin front, on the same floor with the sitting room, is 
filled with the fragments of the furniture with which it wasfurnished. A heavy 
sofa lies in front of the fireplace, having been thrown across the room by the 
rising of a portion of the floor about a foot. Mahogany chairs were broken 
into small pieces, and a card table was nearly demolished, together with many 
smaller articles. A looking glass fell with the face downward upon the floor 
and was not broken. The window frames of this room were blown out. This 
is the chief damage in the part occupied by Mr. Wetheren. 

The floor of the parlor on the opposite side of the front entry was raised so 
as to make it impossible to open the door. A stove near the fireplace was 
thrown across the room and broken. A room adjoining this, in the rear, appears 
to have escaped se-ious injury, but the kitchen underneath was a good deal 
damaged, a partition between that and the kitchen of Mr. Wetheren having 
been thrown down and a stove started from the fireplace and broken. The 
windows of this kitchen and of the cellar were blown out and thrown into the 
field beyond. 

It was fortunate for the inmates that they all slept in the upper part of the 
house, which is uninjured, the powerful powder blast pow Mp - db; bene | 
out the sides of the lower part of the building. The clock the Liteben 
Mr. Wetheren stopped at half past one, whieh indicates very nearly the time 
of the explosion. 

The inmates of the adjoining houses were al) awakened by the shock, which 
shook the furnit. re as if an earthquake had occurred. Next morning a large 
crowd were examining the ruins, and measures were taken to have a legal 
in tion by calling on a Justice of the Peace to hold a fire inquest. 

Mr. Wetheren has an insurance upon the house of $1,500 at Brighton 
office. His furniture, which is badly damaged, is not insured. 

As to the cause of this murderous act soothing is known. On the 4th of 
July Mr. Wetheren had some words with several boys who were firing crackers 
on his premises, and at night they eame to the house and called upon him to 
come out; but it is not probable that for so slight a cause they would de ' 
berately attempt to take the lives of twelve human beings. 
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TREMONT HOUSE, CHICAGO.—PRESENTATION OF FLAG TO LIGHT GUARDS, BY DUQUESNE GREYS OF PITT3BURG.—PHOTOGRAPH BY HESLER. 


LEON, THE LARGEST CITY OF NICARAGUA. 
Lron is the largest city of Nicaragua, and was formerly capital of 
that republic. It occupies the site of an Indian town called Sub- 


tiaba, on a large and fertile plain, abounding in deep ravines and | 


springs of gushing water. 
on a regular plan, with spacious streets and intervening squares. 
The houses are built of dried clay bricks, and seldom more than one 
story high. Each one is inclosed in a spacious court, 


The city occupies a large area, laid out | 
| trade, owing to its inland situation, does little more than supply its 


| local wants. 


ing establishment with professorships of law and medicine and many 


students, but now possessing only a nominal existence. The gov- 


| ernment house, cuartel general, or head barracks, and the hospital 


| 


lanted with | 


trees, and entered by a portal tastefully ornamented, which is often | 


lofty, i in the style of the moresque arches so common in Spain. In 
the constant disturbances which have agitated Nicaragua, Leon has 
had its full share. Many of its best houses have been dilapidated, 
and whole squares lie in ruins. The public edifices of this city are 
considered the finest in Central America, and include a large and 
massive cathedral, crowned by a lofty central dome. 
- palace is surrounded by fine gardens. 

ferced, Recolleccion, and Calvario, are remarkable for their size and 
fine facades. 


The Episco- | 
The churches of La | 


The Tridentum college of St. Ramon—once a flourish- | 


occupying the convent of San Juan de Dios. The manufactures of 
Leon are confined chiefly to dressed leather and cutlery, and the 


Leon contains at present a population of over thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 


This city has suddenly become of interest, from the fact that | 


Patricio Rivas, late provisional president of Nicaragua, made it his 
me of residence before he with his ca®inet abandoned General 
Valker, literally turning traitor to his own country. 


affectionate leave of Rivas at the barrier. The next day, Senor 


Saliza, Minister of War, mounted his horse, and addressing the | 


rabble, announced to them that the Americans had seized the con- 


trol of the cit y, and were about to murder the President and his | 
In his speech he took occasion to say that the Americans - 


cabinet. 
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* TFON, CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA, NOW IN THE POSSFSSION OF * 


On Wednesday, | 
| the llth of June, Gen. Walker left Leon, but not before he took 


| were about to burn down the churches and destroy the religion of 
the country. <A great excitement was the result, when President 
Rivas and his advisers becoming alarmed at their own folly, took 
flight for Chinandega. After the flight of the President from Leon, 

| the vicar of the city, a geod and faithful man, instantly denied the 
calumny, and ordered all the priests to declare, on Sundar, that the 
report was untrue. The people again became reconciled, and the 
revulsion set anys against President Rivas and his advisers. 


PRESENTATION OF A FLAG TO THE CHICAGO LIGHT 
GUARD BY THE DUQUESNE GREYS, OF PITTSBURG. 
On the fourth of July the military left Camp Dearborn and marched 


| to Chicago, reaching that place at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 


formed in line in front of the Tremont House. The scene at this 
time was one of universal interest. The windows, balconies, and the 
tops of the surrounding buildings were crowded with spectators—the 
streets were thronged for several blocks, there being at least twenty 
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d persons present, including those in carriages and on foot. 

The oot beletan of the Tremont House was occupied by Gen. 
Bruce, of New York, and staff, committee of presentation, Capt. 
Wyman, the orators of the occasion, and several other gentlemen of 
distinction. The battalion having halted near the Tremont, the 
Chicago Light Guard then marched out of the line and formed im- 
mediately in front of the hotel, while Capt. Wyman ascended to the 
halcony to receive the flag to be presented by the Duquesne Greys. 
‘The presentation address was eloquently delivered by S. W. Black, 
Esq., of Pittsburg, who commanded the Pennsylvania regiment in 
the war with Mexico. Holding the flag before him he said: 

CAPTAIN WYMAN, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Cuicaco Licut 
Gvuarps: We have come to extend and exchange friendly and fra- 
ternal salutations on this anniversary of our Independence. The 
first offering of friendship from Pennsylvania to Illinois is the Flag 
of the American Union, and this offering is made with the intention 
that it shall be interpreted here and everfwhere as a token of the 
cherished feeling in Pennsylvania toward every State in the Con- 
foerwill not be considered inappropriate for me to say here from 
whom in particular this gift has come, who the Duquesne Greys of 
Pittsburg are, for I am not now actively associated with them. In 
that dark and recent struggle with a foreign foe, they rendered to 
their country faithful and gallant service. Only a remnant returned 
from those blood-stained fields, where sleep their comrades, and 
some of that returning band are here ig Ped side. : 
~The orator spoke of the two cities, Pittsburg and Chicago. The 
city of Pittsburg came from a dark and gloomy infancy. In its ear- 
lier course was left behind a trail of American blood. | It traces its 
origin to old Fort Duquesne, as Chicago traces its origin to old Fort 
Dearborn. He spoke of the present and future of both places in 
slowing terms, and passed on to say a word for the day and the 

( Vv. 
‘Ser cenaien has outstripped the prophesies of our wisest and most 
hopeful sages. When Benjamin Franklin was at the Court of | 
France, the king inquired of him, in what ratio he thought the pop- 
ulation of the United States would increase. He replied that, under 





favorable circumstances, it would double every twenty-five years. 
But the result has placed the statesman and philosopher at fault in 
his prophecy ; the population has doubled every 234 years! At that 
ratio of increase, on the last day of the nineteenth century the beams | 
of the setting sun will fill the eyes of 190,000,000 of American free- 
men. What a glorious thought for our hearts to dwell upon to-day 
that those 190,000,000 will rally under the same star-spangled ban- 
ner that floats over us now! ' wt 

You will bear with me a moment while I revert to the origin of 
eur national flag. From the masthead of a vessel that parted the 
lillows of the Atlantic in the Winter of ’76, streamed a free flag, but 
it was not the star-spangled banner. It bore as emblems a pine- 
tree and a rattlesnake, with the motto “‘ Don’t tread on me!” But 
soon another and a better device was suggested, and the glorious 
banner of the stars and stripes was flung forth to the world. It did 
not say ** Don’t tread on me,” but its bright stars, in their field of 
blue, like the stars in the heavens above us, emblazoned forth this 
sentiment, **No human foot can tread upon us!’’ (‘Tremendous 
applause.) 

The first flag was of the earth, earthy; the second was caught 
from the heavens, and therefore safe from falling. The first was 
necessarily hostile; it conveyed and implied threat, a declaration of 
revenge, if not of aggressive attack; but the second flag, the flag of | 
eur Union, is one behind which Sabbath school children can with as 
much propriety march in procession to the temple of God as the 
soldier can march in close column to the battie-field. It has derived 
from the heavens its azure blue, and its bright stars—everything but 
the fickle and changeful moon. May we not hope also that it car- 
ries with it the sweet influences of the Star of Bethlehem. 

You will find there no star for any particular State. Each belongs 
to all the others, and to blot out one would be to destroy the whole 
constellation. ; , 

It is related of Henry of Le Barre that he said to his soldiers, 
before engaging in action, ‘‘ When you are in doubt what to-do or 
how to move, follow my white plume.” I would say in like manner 
to you, my countrymen, in peace or war, in prosperity or adversity, 
follow the flag of the American Union. God grant that the trem- 
bling wires, as they this day perform their mysterious office of almost 
spirit messengers, may carry no sentiments over these States but 
filial love to the Constitution, and fraternal love to every State in the 
Union, (Tremendous applause.) ' 4 

Capt. Wyman, I put into your hands for the Chicago Light 
Guards, this flag. Itis the gift of true and tried men. 

‘Take the banner to your keeping, while our hearts are thrilled with joy, 

“From the men of Pennsylvania to the men of Illinois.’’ 

The flag was then unrolled and given to Capt. Wyman amid the 
shouts of the multitude. 

Capt. Wyman in receiving it made a brief speech, accepting it in 
the name of the Chicago Light Guards, and assuring the donors that 
it would never be disgraced by them. 

The bands played the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,”’ after which 
D:. Wm. B. Egan replied to Col. Black at length in behalf of the 
Guards. He said: 

‘The Chicago Light Guards receive this beautiful flag from the 
‘Duquesne Greys,”’ presented as it is by their former leader in the 
hattle-fields of Mexico, the brave and eloquent Col. Black. The 
gift is doubly grateful in its presentation on this glorious anniversary 
of our country’s freedom, coming too from an older sister city as 
the marriage present of that Union that is helping to bind the two 
in the mutual commerce of mutual interests. 

The Keystone State and Empire State of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi should be grappled together not only by these kind and mili- 
tary courtesies—not only by links and bands of enduring steel—but 
by the more permanent ties of a kindred love of freedom, a kindred 
march towards the great destinies of our common country, and a 
kindred mutuality of interests as well as feelings. ‘These courtesies, 
from one State to another, are the cement that helps to perpetuate 
our Union, and it is pleasant to feel that they are not dulled or 
clouded by the fogs of partisan politics. 

‘The noble flag with its starry blue shall hold under its ample folds 
the various phases of political sentiment, but the heart of every 
American citizen shall beat in unison while it glitters over their com- 
non destiny. The Light Guards of Chicago will be its faithful keepers, 
and [ warrant that no spot will taint its azure blue or its stars and 
stripes while they have a sword to draw or a musket to fire. Blessed 
and perpetual be its ample folds, but should it ever trail the ground 
before its inside or its outside foe, let this orb sink in the waste of 
Waters with the glorious past a wreck and the drift wood of despo- 
tism alone marking chaos.’’ 

» Che flag was then carried to the street and received by Lieut, 
Sooth and two privates, and then given to the color bearer. The 
Guards then stacked their arms onl gave three hearty cheers for the 

uguesne Greys. 

_ The flag is of the heaviest silk, six feet by eight, edged on every 
side by a heavy fringe, and is said to have cost, with its mountings, 
=1,(00. The staff is surmounted by a spread eagle in gold, with a 
silver piate inscribed—* Presented by the Duquesne Greys, of Pitts- 
Surg, to the Chicago Light Guard, July 4th, 1856.” 








ql \In-Breaptu Escape.—Two of the workmen employed on the 
7 enesec pension bridge had a narrow escape last week, from | 
‘stant death, by falling from that structure. One of the men 
“repped backward from the loose plank on a seaffold and went down 
catching, however, the leg of a fellow workman. The second man 


wa drawn from the scaffold by the weight of the first, but clung to 
one of the wire suspenders with his hands until both could be drawn 
up. Those men were hanging over the deepest chasm and were 
b out two hundred and forty feet from the bottom. They Were saved 
y the promptness of their companions and their presence of mind. 

_ ‘ ~d Duties 1x Mexic 0.—Mr. Gadsden, our Minister to 
cone ” = —— he has not succeeded in concluding a commercial 
in the M ~ : iat country, as reported, has procured such alterations 
United &, ae tariff as is greatly beneficial to commerce in the 
Mersey _The abolition of the tobacco monopoly, and the 
ceeaned > so or it of a duty of twenty-five per cent., has greatly in- 
tiated ng importation of tobacco from the United States, and con- 
+ eared the revenues of Mexico. The tobacco rent received by 

government under the monopoly, was twelve hundred thousand 


dollars as ade 
mee = a year, and the revenue promises to amount to several millions 
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TREMONT HOUSE, CHICAGO.-——-PRESENTATION OF FLAG TO LIGHT GUARDS, BY 


LEON, THE LARGEST CITY OF NICARAGUA. ing establishment with professorships of law and medicine and many 
LEON is the largest city of Nicaragua, and was formerly capital of | students, but now possessing only a nominal existence. The gov- 
that republic. It occupies the site of an Indian town called Sub- | ernment house, cuartel general, or head barracks, and the hospital 
tiaba, on a large and fertile plain, abounding in deep ravines and occupying the convent of San Juan de Dios. The manufactures of 
springs of gushing water. ‘The city occupies a large area, laid out | Leon are confined chiefly to dressed leather and cutlery, and the 
on a regular plan, with spacious streets and intervening squares. | trade, owing to its inland situation, does little more than supply its 
The houses are built of dried clay bricks, and seldom more'than one | local wants. Leon contains at present a population of over thirty 
story high. Each one is inclosed in a spacious court, planted with thousand inhabitants. 
trees, and entered by a portal tastefully ornamented, which is often This city has suddenly become of interest, from the fact that 
lofty, in the style of the moresque arches so common in Spain. In | Patricio Rivas, late provisional president of Nicaragua, made it his 
the constant disturbances which have agitated Nicaragua, Leon has point of residence before he with his cabinet abandoned General 
had its full share. Many of its best houses have been dilapidated, | Walker, literally turning traitor to his own country. On Wednesday, 
and whole squares lie in ruins. The public edifices of this city are | the 11th of June, Gen. Walker left Leon, but not before he took 
considered the finest in Central America, and include a large and | affectionate leave of Rivas at the barrier. The next day, Senor 
massive cathedral, crowned by a lofty central dome. The Episco- | Saliza, Minister of War, mounted his horse, and addressing the 
Re palace is surrounded by fine gardens. The churches of La rabble, announced to them that the Americans had seized the con- 

erced, Recolleccion, and Calvario, are remarkable for thgir size and | trol of the city, and were about to murder the President and his 
fine facades. The Tridentum college of St. Ramon—once a flourish- | cabinet. In his speeeh he took occasion to say that the Americans 


CITY OF LE@N, CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA, NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF 
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DUQUESNE GREYS OF PITTSBURG. PHOTOGRAPH BY HESLER. 


were about to burn down the churches and destroy the religion of 
the country. A great excitement was the result, when President 
Rivas and his advisers becoming alarmed at their own folly, took 
flight for Chinandega. After the flight of the President from Leon, 
the vicar of the city, a good and faithful man, instantly denied the 
calumny, and ordered all the priests to declare, on Sunday, that the 


report was untrue. The people again became reconciled, and the. 


revulsion set strongly against President Rivas and his advisers. 


PRESENTATION OF A FLAG TO THE CHICAGO LIGHT 
GUARD BY THE DUQUESNE GREYS, OF PITTSBURG 
On the fourth of July the military left Camp Dearborn and marched 
to Chicago, reaching that place at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
formed in line in front of the Tremont House. The scene at this 
time was one of universal interest. The windows, balconies, andthe 
tops of the surrounding buildings were crowded with spectators—the 
streets were thronged for several blocks, there being at least twenty 
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thousand persons present, including those in carriages and on foot. 
The lower balcony of the Tremont House was occupied by Gen. 
Bruce, of New York, and staff, committee of presentation, Capt. 
Wyman, the orators of the occasion, and several other gentlemen of 
distinction. The battalion having halted near the Tremont, the 
Chicago Light Guard then marched out of the line and formed i im- 
mediately in front of the hotel, while Capt. Wyman ascended to the 
balcony to receive the flag to be presented by ‘the Duquesne Greys. 
The presentation address was eloquently delivered by 8. W. Black, 
Esq., of P ittsburg, who commanded the Pennsylvania regiment in 
the war with Mexico. Holding the flag before him he said: 
Carprain WYMAN, AND GENTLEMEN oF THE CHICAGO LIGHT 
Gvuarps: We have come to extend and exchange friendly and fra- 
ternal salutations on this anniversary of our Independence. The 
first offering of friendship from Pennsylvania to Illinois is the Flag 
of the Ame rican Union, and this offering is made with the intention 
that it shall be interpreted here and everywhere as a token of the 
cherished feeling in Pennsylvania tow: ard eve ry State in the Con- 


federacy. 


It will not be considered inappropriate for me to say here from 
whom in particular this gift has come, who the Duquesne Greys of | 


Pittsburg are, for I am not now actively associated with them. In 
that dark and recent struggle with a foreign foe, they rendered to 
their country faithful and gallant service. Only a remnant returned 
from those blood-stained fields, where sleep their comrades, and 
some of that returning band are here by my side. 

The orator spoke of the two cities, Pittsburg and Chicago. The 
eity of Pittsburg came from a dark and gloomy infancy. In its ear- 
lier course was left behind a trail of American blood. It traces its 


»rigin to old Fort Duquesne, as Chicago traces its origin to old Fort | 
Dearborn. He spoke of the present and future of both places in | 


plowing terms, and passed on to say a word for the day and the 
country. 

Our country has outstripped the prophesies of our wisest and most 
hopeful sages. When Benjamin Franklin was at the Court of 
Franes 1e king inquired of him, in what ratio he thought the pop- 


ulation of the United States would increase. He replied that, under 
} 


favorable circumstances, it would double every twenty-five years. | 
But the result has placed the statesman and philosopher at fault in | 


his prophecy ; the population has doubled every 234 years! At that 


ratio of increase, 
of the setting sun will fill the eyes of 199,000,000 of American free- 
men. 
that those 199,009,000 will rally under the same star-spangled ban- 
ner that fleats over us now! 

You will bear with me a moment while I revert to the origin of 
nur national flag. From the mast head of a vessel that parted the 
billows of the Atlantic in the Winter of '76, streamed a free flag, but 
it was not the star-spangled banner. It bore as emblems a pine- 
tree and a rattlesnake, with the motto ‘* Don’t tread on me!” But 
soon another and a better device was suggested, and the glorious 
banner of the stars and stripes was flung forth to the world. It did 
not say ** Don’t tread on me,”’ but its bright stars, in their field of 
blue, like the stars in the heavens above us, emblazoned forth this 


sentiment, ‘‘No human foot can tread upon us!" (Tremendous 
applause. ) 


The first flag was of tho earth, earthy; the second was caught | 


from the heavens, and therefore safe from falling. The first wa 
necessarily hostile; jt conveyed and implied threat, a declaration of 
revenge, if not of aggressive attack; but the second flag, the flag of 


our Unien, is one behind which Sabbath school children can with a 


much propriety march in procession to the temple of God as the | 


soldier can march in close column to the battle-field. It has derived 
from the heavens its azure blue, and its bright stars—everything but 
the fickle and chanveful moon. May we not hope also that it car- 
ries with it the sweet influences of the Star of Bethlehem. 


You will find there no star for any particular State. Each belongs | 


to all the others, and to blot out one would be to destroy the whole 
constellation. 

It is related of Henry of Le Barre that he said to his soldiers, 
before engaging in action, ‘‘ When you are in doubt what to do or 
how to move, follow mywhite plume.’’ I would say in like manner 
to you, my countrymen, in -peace or war, in prospe rity or adversity, 
follow the flag of the American Union. God grant that the trem- 


bling wires, as they this day perform their mysterious office of almost | 


spirit messengers, may carry no sentiments over these States but 


filial love to the Constitution, and fraternal love to every State in the | 


Union, (Tremendous applause.) 

Capt. Wyman, I put into your hands for the Chicago Light 
Guards, this flag. It is the gift of true and tried men. 

‘Take the banner to your keeping, while our hearts are thrilled with joy, 

‘From the men of Pennsylvania to the men of Illinois.’’ 

The flag was then unrolled and given to Capt. Wyman amid the 
ongate of the multitude. 

Capt. Wyman in receiving it made a brief speech, accepting it in 
the name of the Chicago Light Guards, and assuring the donors that 
it would never be disgraced by them. 

The bands played the “Star-Spangled Banner,” after which 
Dr. Wm. B. Egan replied to Col. Black at length in behalf of the 
Guards. He said: 

‘The Chicago Light Guards receive this beautiful flag from the 
‘* Duquesne Greys,’’ presented as it is by their former leader in th« 
battle-fields of Mexico, the brave and eloquent Col. Black. ‘The 
gift is doubly grateful in its presentation on this glorious anniversary 





of our country ’s freedom, coming too from an older sister city as | 
the marriage present of that Union that is helping to bind the two 


in the mutual commerce of mutual interests. 

The Keystone State and r.mpire State of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi should be grappled together not only by these kind and mili- 
tary courtesies—not only by links and bands of enduring steel—but 
by the more permanent ties of a kindred love of freedom, a kindred 
march towards the great destinies of our common country, and a 
kindred mutuality of interests as well as feelings. These courtesies, 
from one State to another, are the cement that helps to perpetuate 
our Unien, + it is pleasant to feel that they are not dulled or 
clouded by the fogs of partisan politics. 

** The noble flag with its starry blue shall hold under its ample folds 
the various phases of political sentiment, but the heart of every 
American citizen shall beat in unison while it glitters ove r their com 
mon destiny. The Light Guards of Chicago will b its faith ful keepers, 
and I warrant that no spot will taint its azure blue or its stars and 
stripes while they have a sword to draw or a musket to fire. Blessed 
and perpetual be its ample folds, but should it ever trail the ground 
before its inside or its outside foe, let this orb sink in the waste of 
waters with the glorious past a wreck and the drift wood of dk spo 
tism alone marking chaos.’’ 

The flax was then carried to the street and received by Lieut 
Booth and two privates, and then given to the color bearer. The 
«suards then stacked their arms and gave three hearty cheers for the 
Duquesne Greys 

The flag is of the heaviest silk, six feet by eight. « dged on ever, 
side by a heavy fringe, and is said to have cost, with its mountings 
$1,700. The stat! is surmounted by a spread eagle in gold, with a 
silver plate insecribed—* Presented by the Duquesne Greys, of Pitts 
burg, to the Chicago Lizht Guard, July ith, 1856."’ 


Harr-Breaptu Escarr.—Two of the workmen employed on the 


Genesee suspension bridge had a narrow escape last week, from 
instant death, by falling from that structure. One of the met 
stepped backward from the loose plank on a scaffold and went down 
catching, however, the leg of a fellow workman The second m 
was drawn from the scaffold by the weight of the fir t, but clun 
one of the wir uspenders with his hands until both could be drawy 
up. Those men were hanging over the deepest chasm and wer< 
about two hundred and forty feet from the bottom. They were saved 
by the promptness of their companions and their presence of mind, 
Toraceo Dr mS IN Mextco.—Mr. Gadsden, our Minister t¢ 
Mexico, although he has not succeeded in conclur ing a commercial 
treaty with that country, as reperted, ha procured such alteration 
in the Mexican tariff as is greatly beneficial to commeree in the 
United States Phe abolition of the tobacco monopoly. and the 
substitution for it of a duty of twenty-five per cent., has greatly in- 


creased the importation of tobaceo from the United State s, and con- 
tributed to the revenues of Mexico. The tobacco rent received by 
the government r unde r the monopoly, was twelve hundred thousand 
lollars a year, and the revenue promjses to amount to several millior 
ycarly 
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DEARBORN MILITARY ENCAMPMENT, 
NEAR CHICAGO, ILL. 
Turoven the kindness of a correspondent residing in Chicago, we 
give a splendid view of Dearborn Encampment, taken from a photo- 
graph by Hesler. The ground selected was about four miles south 
of Lake street, near the shore of Lake Michigan, which is seen in 
the distance on the left. It was reached by a pleasant drive from 
the city, and was, while in existence, visited by hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons, all of whom were delighted by the animated scene, 
and charmed not only with the discipline of our efficient citizen sol- 
diery, but made doubly happy by the kindness and attention of offi- 
cers on duty, who afforded every facility to visitors to examine the 
encampment. The encampment was in a large inclosure, immedi- 
ately west of Stephen A. Douglas’s cottage. The beautiful grove, 
the eastern portion, formed a vinal shade for the public to ramble in, 
and also for the officers’ tents and refreshment booths. The western 
portion is the open grassy ground on which the tents of the compa- 
nies were extended in regular lines, affording also abundant room 
for parade, for drill and observation. 
THE COMPANIES ENCAMPED. 

The right of the encampment rests upon the north side of the field, 
and commencing here, the location of each company is as follows, 
the Chicago Light Guard occupying the extreme left. 

Chicago Light Artillery. 

Chicago Light Dragoons. 

Washington Infantry. 

Detroit Light Guards. 

Cumberland Continentals. 

Commanding Officer's Tent. 

Milwaukee Light Guards. 

Quincy Blues. 

National Guard Cadets. 

National Guards, Company B. 

Chicago Light Guard. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 
'ue country edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, 
general miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; reli- 
gious intelligence, music, and the drama, up to Thursday evening, 
and will be despatched early on Friday morning. 
edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the 


manners.’ 


The New York | 


102 PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HISTORY OF THE] WEEK. re 
THE record of the week has been prolific in important incident, 
foreign and domestic. The details may be found in our general 
columns. The leading feature—at least in the opinion of the Eng- 


lish journals—of the foreign news is the “ black stock”’ difficulty, of | 


which Professor Mahan, of the West Point military academy, is the 
hero. This has assumed a historic importance quite equal to the 
famous battle of the kegs. Certainly the dismissal of Mr. Crampton 
did not draw out so much thunder from the London Times, and the 
flying artillery of the press, as the performance of Mr. Dallas, who 
undertook to present an American gentlemen at the Queen’s levee, 
in what the master of ceremonies decided to be an unprescribed 
dress, and who retired in a pet rather than advise his friend to con- 
form his costume to the regulations of the court. The amount of 


| gasconade to which this occurrence has given rise is simply ludi- 


latest intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the | 


latest hour on Friday night. 
Price, 19 cents per copy. 
Six months Subscription, 1 volume . - §2 00 
‘ 2 volumes . - - 4 00 
10 volumes - - - 1900 
One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 
One copy of the News & Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, $5 50 
per annum. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to FRANK Leswre, 12 and 14 
Spruce Street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated News 
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To Cornresponpents.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas will favor us with drawings of re 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consid ation If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontt r attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their a he obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be don most artistic 
manner. 


wtane 
render such contributions in our columns in the 


Encuse AGENCY — Subscriptions received by Truimer & Co., 12 Paternoster Row 


London 
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NEW YORK, JULY 19, 1856 

OUR CITY IN MIDSUMMER. 
UntTit within a few days we have, with rare exceptions, had a 
decidedly cool and genial serson. The consequence has been, that 
our citizens have delayed their usual flight for the Summer until an 
unprecedentedly late day, and our fashionable watering-places have, 
in many instances, presented a beggarly account of empty rooms, 
and unoccupied chairs in halls and dining saloons. Since Monday 
last, however, old Sol has usurped his fiery sway, and sent his burn- 
ing rays askance our shining window-panes and glazed brick houses, 
until we realize the oppressive heat peculiar to the middle of July, 
the “heated term” 
time-honored members of the ‘* Can’t-get-away-Club,”’ 


of each succeeding year. As old residents and 
we frankly 
confess that we only envy our apparently more fortunate friends in 
one thing, and that is their command of time. We can sdlace our- 
selves in this great metropolis, not only with the usual comforts of 
our homes, but we have ten thousand facilities of enjoyment, not 
accorded to the most blessed, who are crowded in contracted rooms, 
and dependent for happiness on mercenary landlords and heartless 
we have 


waiters. If we are denied the privilege of ‘‘ country air,” 


at our disposal a fresh sea breeze. We are also exempt from badly 
cooked food, fashionable displays, and the ennui so peculiar to cits, 
who get their ideas of country enjoyment 
or representations of it on the stage of the Italian 
Our city at this present deserted 
a striking feature which to us gives it unusual interest. 


Opera. 
time has 
Our pala- 


conventionally 


tial residences are closed up, and dust is accumulating upon bell- 
pull and doorstep; we miss the elegant turn-outs, and our popular 
thoroughfares are not, as in Winter, crowded with beauty, but a cur- 
rent of humanity has set in to supply the places of those absent, 
which gives a new face to our social existence. Just at this time our 
hotels are filled with ‘‘good fellows,” who come from every State in the 
Union, and who seem to appreciate the advantages of our unoccu- 
pied fields of enjoyment. Here they are lounging about Broadway 
in the daytime, and flying about in the night. They perspire and 
make sad havoc among starched linen; but it is not the fashion to 
be stiff or conventional, and clothing becomes as pliable as manners, 
nothing interferes with downright radical enjoyment. In the mean- 
time, our absent friends are laboring to be happy. The promised 
sports of fishing and hunting, the expected cool airs of the moun- 
tains, or the much desired appetite from healthful exercise, prove only 
to exist in flowing advertisements, or in the imaginations of the 
brain. 
lating ten-pin alleys, shelving billiard tables, miserable wines, worse 
liquors, large bills, and small comforts, are the sum total of the de- 
lights of getting away from our hospitable center. Again, we say 
we envy these happy people in nothing but the power to be idle; 
give us that privilege, and we should be gloriously industrious, but 


Dust, bad roads, impudent servants, short commons, undu- 


our labor should be of choice not of necessity—we would rest, only 
We think of our absent friends more 
in sorrow than in anger—may they get back in safety to our glorious 
city. 


in changing our occupations. 


Dion BovrcicauLt.—On page 110 will be found a graphic sketch 
of the life of Mr. Bourcicault, written expressly for this paper by his 
attached friend Mr. 
known as the Forrest critic of the Tribune. 
favored by the same gentleman with a sketch of the life of Miss 
Agnes Robertson, by her friend and countryman, Capt Mackenzie, 
of the 10th Regiment, British army. 


and enthusiastic admirer, Stuart, so well 


| consequent ¢ 


| ment from San Francisco was $2,133,3)4, by which it will be 


crous; and the charge of the London Times that an intentional af- 


front to her Majesty was intended, is a specimen of its habit of mag- 
nifying trifles into events of national importance. 

On the occasion alluded to, all the parties concerned turned out 
to be more or less mistaken; the master of ceremonies erred in de- 
ciding that the gentleman in question was not in official costume 
when he was clad in the full uniform of the United States engineer 
corps; Mr. Dallas and his friend were wrong in losing their tem- 
pers and going off in a huff; and, finally, the London Times made 
a double blunder, first, in misstating the facts, and then in charging 
that the occurrence was intended as an affront tothe Queen. Her 
Majesty set the master of ceremonies to rights by ordering the gen- 
tleman to be admitted in any dress, but, unfortunately, he had al- 
ready departed; the London 7imes partially corrected its blunder, 
and Mr. Dallas had the good sense to apologize for his breach of 
etiquette. And so the matter dropped, but not until the English 
press, from one end of the island to the other, has rung with frantic 
and sarcastic charges of ‘‘ Yankee impudence”’ and ‘ American ill 

From Central America it will be seen that the news is highly in- 

teresting, and that the star of Gen. Walker is still in the ascendant. 
It will not culminate until he has enlarged the area of freedom be- 
yond the limits of Nicaragua. 
” The arrival of the George Lawat this port with $1,701,301 in gold, 
brings intelligence that will be read with interest. The total ship- 
seen 
that the civil revolution now going on there does not materially af- 
fect industrial pursuits. 

There had been no decrease of the excitement in San Francisco 
The Vigilance Committee continued in active operation. Six more 
rogues had been banished from the State, and orders to arrest others 
had been issued. The force and matérie/ of the committee comprised 
ten regiments of men, six thousand stand of arms, and thirty pieces 
of cannon. Books had been opened, in which the names of recruits 
were entered by thousands. Strong breastworks have been erected 
in front of the committee’s headquarters, and on the adjoining build- 
ings cannon were planted, to repel any attack from the Governor’s 
forces, which, to the number of a few hundreds only, were encamped 
near the city. The Governor had visited Benicia to procure arms 
from the United States arsenal, but General Wool, the commander 
of the Pacific department of the army, refused to accede to the de- 
mand made upon him therefor. The Governor's proclamation 
against the action of the Committee had met with no favorabl 
response; on the contrary, in nearly all the towns of the interior 


| enthusiastic meetings had been held indorsing the proceedings of 


the Committee, and the formation of companies to assist them was 
going on vigorously. In the meantime crimes and casualties were 
numerous, business was neglected, and politics even ceased to create 
anyinterest. There had been no evivels from Atlantic ports during 
the fortnight preceding June 20th. The reports, however, from the 
mines were good, and the agricultural prospects favorable. The 
Vigilance Committee have published an address to the people which 
is marked with moderation and good taste. We have accounts of 
great suffering, and about one hundred and fifty deaths among the 
California passengers which left this city in the steamer Orizaba on 
the 8th of April last from San Juan; a case of maltreatment and 

feoth on board the Golden Gate on her passage up from 
Panama, and the libel of the steamer on her arrival at San Francisco. 
The California papers are very savage upon the Hon. Mr. Herbert, 
calling him all manner of hard names, and strongly condemning the 
act of taking the life of the waiter Keating, in Washington 

In Oregon Indian hostilities continue. Gen. Smith’s 
had a battle with the savages near Meadows. The loss of the whites 
was five killed and twenty-five wounded. The Indian loss was con- 
siderable. The Oregon mails report that within the past few weeks 
no less than two hundred and fifty whites had been killed and 
wounded by the Indians. The A/ta says: ‘‘ Probably there never 
was a period when our people, even leading politicians, said less 
about political matters den now. No interest is manifested in the 
Presidential election; no special organization of parties for the can- 
vass has taken place; the party presses are apathetic, and all the 
other wires seem rusty and out of repair.” 

The next point of interest is at Washington. Even the heat of the 
summer solstice does not prevent the politicians from keeping them- 
selves in an uncomfortable state of excitement. The jury in the 
Herbert case were out several days and unable to agree, when they 


command 


| were discharged, and the Judge tenderly granted the honorable cul- 


from trashy books, | 


| expulsion of belligerent Mr. Brooks. 


We have also been | 


prit a new trial forthwith. If Keating had killed Herbert the Judge 
would not have so expedited the matter. ‘Plate sin with gold,” 
&c. Truman Smith is engaged to aid the prosecution in the second 
trial. 

In the upper branch of Congress there has been no excitement— 
no caning of senators—not even a spicy debate. In the lower house 
the case is far different. The Hotspurs of the South, and some of 
the Bobadils of the North, have been keeping up sharp discussions 
in reference to the assault on Sumner. The debate resulted in a 
vote of censure on Mr. Keitt, exculpation of Mr. Edmondson, and 
The vote on the last stood 
125 to 94—not a constitutional majority—and the chivalric Southron 
therefore resigned his seat, after making an undignified speech in 
bad taste and worse temper. He asserted that if he (Brooks) were 
to strike the blow a bloody civil revolution would follow, but he for- 
bore. (Magnanimous Poltroon S. Brooks!) We give another ex- 
tract from his speech: ‘* The issue in the pending election of a Pre- 
sident is the issue of Union or Disunion; for if the strength of the 
Fusionists, who now predominate in the lower House of Congress, 
becomes augmented by Presidential power and patronage, as sure as 
there is a heaven above us, the osinple of Republican Liberty, which 
our Revolutionary sages erected in moderation, wisdom and honor, 
will crumble into ruins, and every fragment of the wreck will be 
stained with blood. It can never be that the people of fifteen sove 
reign States will passively ‘walk under the yoke,’ while weapons 
of defense are to be found, and there are the hands of white men to 
use them. If, with the aid of the patriotic Democracy of the North 
—a Democracy which is honored by having on its muster roll the 
names of Pierce of New Hampshire, Douglas of Illinois, and Toucey 
of Connecticut—the issue of disunion may be avoided, I will praise 
God for it; but, after doing our whole duty, if the issue of blood 
must come, why then we will be prepared to meet it, and I’ll thank 
God for that.” 

Mr. Woodruff, a vertibrate member from Conn., a clockmaker by 
trade, incurred the displeasure of the doughty Carolinian by his 
severe censure of his brutality, and Mr. Brooks asked him, through 
a friend, if he acknowledged the code of honor Mr. Woodruff re 
plied that he acknowledged no code but the laws of Connecticut and 
the laws of God. 

The office-holders have been startled from their accustomed secu 
rity by seports that resolutions of inquiry will be offered in regard to 
their peculations. Not that it is anything new to pluck the publi 
goose, but quite unusual to get caught—or, if detected, to have any 
notice taken of it. The funds of the Smithsonian Institute are the 
moneys reputed to have been last stolen. Corruption at Washington 
is foo old a story to elicit much remark. 

One of the chief connecting links of the Atlantic telegraph was 
successfully laid July 19, from the steamship Propontis, Captain 
Goodwin, under the direction of Mr. Samuel Canning, across the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, between Cape Ray cove, Newfoundland, and 
Ashpee bay, Cape Breton, a distance of eighty-five miles, in fifteen 
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hours. Messages are now being freely and instantaneously trans- 
mitted from shore to shore. In less than two years we may expect 
to be in regular communication from Europe, and ere long, like 
Puck, ‘‘ put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes” (seconds). 
| The universality of Shakspeare’s genius shows that he did indeed 
writ® “‘not for a day but for all time.’’ Was Puck a telegraphic 
operator? 


Politics keep bubbling despite the range of the thermometer. The 
week has developed nothing in this line very new or startling. Meet- 
ings of all parties are constantly held all over the country. Mr. 


Amos A. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, has published a letter declin- 
ing to accept the nomination of Presidential elector from the Ameri- 
can convertion. Mr. Lawrence is decidedly republican in his princi- 
ples, and in favor of admitting Kansas as a free State; but he is a 
friend to Mr. Fillmore. 

The great contractor has been out-Law-ed; in other words George 
Law has been turned out of the American council because he sup- 
ports Mr. Fremont. 

The Herald publishes a whole page of Fremont campaign songs, 
under the caption of ‘*‘ Mountain Mustang Minstrelsy.”’ 

J. B. Desplace, the bosom friend of Lamartine, has issued a cir- 
cular from the publishing house of the Appleton’s, soliciting sub- 
scriptions to Lamartine’s forthcoming ‘* Familiar Course of Litera- 
ture.’ He is indorsed by the first authors and statesmen of this 
country. The appeal of the distressed Lamartine will be responded 
to by every genuine lover of literature and friegd of humanity. M. 
Lamartine, be it understood, asks not alms—he offers to every sub- 
scriber the full worth of his money--two octavo volumes, of five 
hundred pages each, written entirely by himself, and sold at six dol- 
lars. 

I'he screw ship Lebanon made as quick a passage across the At- 
lantic as the steamer Africa—an unusual thing for propellers. 

The suicide mania is frightfully on the increase, and pervades all 
classes and conditions, from courtesans to aldermen. Read the 
record. 

We desire to make a white mark for the police of this city. For 
once and for a wonder they have done their duty. A prize fight 
took place at Riker’s Island, but the police heard of it and arrived 
after four rounds had been fought. A general scampering took 
place when the cry of ‘‘ Police” was raised, and the principals es- 
caped to the Westchester shore, where carriages were waiting for 
them. About twenty of the spectators were arrested and brought to 
the city; they are mechanics, grocers, and laborers ; 
three of them were boys aged 13, 14 and 16. ‘The courts, 
another wonder—have given the rascals their deserts. They have 
been held to bail in $1,099 each to keep the peace for one year, and 
in cases of default have been imprisoned for six months. The 
palmy days of ‘‘the manly art of self-defence’? have gone forever 
from this latitude. 

We doubt whether a chronic English chancery suit ever afforded 
half so good a legal nut tothe profession as the Parrish Will case, in 
this city. So fat pickings are rarely found, and it is nursed along 
with no prospect of a speedy termination. Surrogates, lawyers, 
clerks, etc., are having a good time generally on the strength of it. 

The subm:rine blasting at Diamond Reef has engaged much at- 
tention. We have illustrated and referred to the subject elsewhere. 

In the present number of our paper will be found an unusual 
variety of romantic adventures and thrilling incidents, to which we 
invite special attention. They show how much stranger is truth 
than fiction. Love, murders, suicides, and abductions seem to be 
the order of the day. The case of abdu most remarkable. 
Maggie protests that she is inviolate, and we believe her ; her abduc- 


stevedores 
too— 


tion 18 
Brute as he is, he proclaims 
admits that she is yet the child 
Barnum, 
into com- 


tor has no claim to human sympathy. 
that he will yet possess her, but 
Maggie. The wild woman at Cincinnati out-Barnums 
Wooley horses, Fejee mermaids, and Joice Heths sink 
parative insignificance. The diabolical attempt at Brighton, Mass., 
to blow up a house, was quite a Guy Fawkes affair, on a small scale. 
The terrors of ‘‘the vasty deep”’ are vividly set forth in the narra- 
tive of the treasure diver in Lake The story of father and son, 
(each with six wives,) three times bigamists, shows that Mormonism 
has disciples everywhere. The conspiracy to murder in this city— 
the murder of a girl by her lover, near Erie, Pa., and the suicide for 
love at Troy will all be found to possess a thrilling interest. Read 
them, 





srie. 


MUSIC. 


In our last issue we quoted an elaborate article from the London 
Times upon the appearance of Madile. Johanna Wagner at the Royal Opera 
House, London. Our readers will compare that criticism with the one which 
follows below, from the Atheneum. Being well acquainted with the impul ive 
nature of the writer for the Times we receive his judgments with much caution, 
knowing that they will lean a little to the exaggerated either for praise or 
condemnation. The writer in the Atheneum has a cooler head, and a no less 
accurate judgment, but he is also biased by the managerial machinery, and 


| his disgust at the elaborate puffery lavished upon an artist to compel a suc- 


cess, often influences his judgment of the personal merits of the artist under 
consideration. We take the medium between the two opinions, and believe 
that we can place Johanna Waguer in her true position among lyric artists. 
She is a greatdramatic singer, of wonderful physical and mental power, but 
she abounds in faults, and recklessly scouts the strict requisitions of art, but 
makes her apology for her deficiencies by bursts of genius, which throw so 
glorious a halo over her whole performance that one must search with a pa 
tience and perseverance which fault-finders only possess, to discover the blem 
ishes which, after all, are but as foils to her beauties. But read what the 
Atheneum says, gentle readers, and be ye the judges of the case 

The appearance of Mdlle. Wagner, this day week, ac ompanied with 
every sign and sound of triamph and welcome, was, nevertheless, anything 
but satisfactory. Let it be assumed that our standard of vocal requisition has 
sunk ever so low; let it be conceded, for argument’s sake, that any voice, 
no matter what its predicament—no matter what its accomplishments—is able 
to execute any masic, (that evasion of any sort instead of execution is to be 
accepted with roars of applause, ) there is still, as Lidy Blarney said, ‘‘ a form’’ 
which discretion would observe on such occasions—a better or a worse chance, 
which some knowledge of what is fit and fair can secure for any new comer. 
These things, we conceive, have been disregarded by Mr. Lumley. The debut 
of Mdlle. Wagner has been loaded with the very difficulties from which a 
management anxious for her success and its own should have spared her 

rhe choice of the opera was, to begin with, a mistake. The work is one of 
Bellini’s weake :t works, which has never pleased in London—one calling for 
peculiar care in arranging the cast. There is no musical drama in which we 
can less forgive the absence of Italian gra’e than Bellini’s Montecchi.”’ 
Deprived of sauvity of tone and vocal smoothness, the innate thinness and 
poverty of its music when executed make themselves painfully felt Nor 
are a Teutonic Juliet and Tybalt, such as Mdile. Jenny Bauer and Herr 
Reichardt, to be seen and heard without the distance betwixt Verona and 


| Vienna being brought before us more vividly than is consistent with possible 


pleasure in Bellini’s setting of the tale of Italian love. Even so, to illustrate 
from other worlds of music, must the best Italian version of ‘‘ Der Freischutz’’ 
go against the grain. Nor was French comic opera ever translated into 
English without the brilliancy of its point being dimmed beyond the power of 
the finest use of language—the neatest possible execution—to restore 
The above are points worth considering, even by persons who take English 
tolidity for granted, with such a royal arrogarice as theatricel managers do 
and the neglect of them made itself curiously felt this day week, the applause 
being not unmixed with less cheerfal sounds, in reply to tones and words 
anything rather than Italian But for these, again, provision had been made 
n the bad old style. The new comer was not allowed to artive without an ex 
hibition of that obsolete machinery which proved useless in former years 
as the names of Milles. Favanti and Parodi, and of that better, but still more 
provoking artist, Mdlle. Cruvelli, may remind Mr Lumley. Mdlle. Wagner's 
sppearance was prepared for with due protestation. It was undertaken for her 
at she should be nervous; it was laid down as a principle that anything 
short of disappointment on the occasion was to count as a positive triamph 
The disadvantage done to artists by recourse to puffery, which we had hoped 
had sunk to its proper level—that of the ready-made clothes warehouse, or 
like shop of flimsy manufactures—must be insisted on, wherever and for 
whomsoever it is attempted. A singer will in England swim or sink by his 
wn skill or want of it, and all such placarding and pleading serve only to tie 
* cannon ball to his feet in place of putting a cork belt round his chest. But, 
ranting exceptions possible, we must plainly state our impression that neither 
reface nor puffs, nor recalls nor bouquets, will avail much in this particular 
nstance. Mdlle. Wagner seems to us, by three years, less c ympetent as a 
singer than she was when her appearance in Mozart’s “La Clemenza,”’ at 
Berlin, was described, three years ago, in the Atheneum, [No. 1,305.] Then 
her voice was spoken of as possessing some grand notes, but uneven. out of 
tune, and insufficiently cultivated. Then her style was described as fatigu ng 
in its storm, strain and stress. Her vocal powers, whether natural or ac 
juired, did not this day week seem to us improved since the Autumn of 1852 
Her dramatic fancies have been aimired and indulged till all trace of instinct 
seems merged in a laborious exaggeration of delive ry aud gesture, which must 
be laid aside if she desires to please the public of London There were explo 
sions of voice and of action this day week which placed her in imminen peril 
In brief, we cannot think that Mille. Wagner has a_ted wisely in leiving the 
| scene of her German triumphs—nor imagine that one so limited in h +r m isical 
resources, and so peculiar in her conception of dramatic effect, will be able to 
perfect or modify herself so as to gain here the popularity which :he is in 
session of there” n 
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We find the following going the rounds of the papers, but we will not vouch 
for its truth. 


Tae Orers.—It is understood that Max Maretzek has leased the Academy of | 


Music for three years, at $22,000 per year, and is about engaging some of the 
first talent in Europe for the coming season. 

GERMAN Opera aT NIBLO’s.—We stated come weeks since that M. Von Berkel 
had secured Niblo’s Garden for German Operatic purposes, to commence early 
in September. The artists are now all — the principal quartette being 
Madame Von Berkel and her sister, and Mesars. Pickaneser and Werolich, tenor 
and bass. They are said to be ready in the following operas, all of which they 
purpose giving during the season: 

Kreuzer’s Nachtlager von Granada, Boieldieu’s Weisse Dame, Lortzing’s 
Undine, Die beiden Schiitzen and Czar und Zimmermann, Hallevy’s Jiidin, 
Flotow’s Stradella, and Martha; Meyerbeer’s Robert der Teufel, Huguenotten 
and Nordstern, Wagner’s Lohengrin and Tannhauser, Beethoven's Fidelio, 
Weber’s Oberon, and Der Freischitz, Weigl’s Schweizerfamilie, Nicolai’s Merry 


Wives of Windsor, and Mozart’s Figaro’s Hochzeit. heside German adaptations | 


from Bellini, Adam, Don‘re* de 


THE DRAMA. 


SumMER GarpEN—W ALLACK’S THRATRE.—It is seldom tLat a journalist haathe 
pleasant duty of recording two great succeases, the one following immediately 
upon the other, achieved by a new management. To make a hit at the open 
ing is nothing uncommon, as it is to be supposed that every faculty is bent 
upon securing a favorable first impression ; but that achieved, the next step 
generally is, to fall back upon old pieces as a make-shift, until some other nov 
elty is prepared. But Mr. Stuart, with rare tact and foresight, has abjured 
this worn out, old school system, and before the first success bas lost its charm, 
has made another hit which promises to exceed the first in public favor. Mr 
Stuart has the correct view of management, and aided by the able artist and 
play-wright Bourcicault, has stamped his first essay with the prestige of un 
bounded success. The drama, which has effected this second success, is from 
the pen of Bourcicault; and, although it was produced some time since at a 
down-town theatre, the locality of its production necessarily confined the 
knowledge of it to comparatively a limited circle, and it comes out now toa 
Broadway audience with all the freshness of an entire novelty. The ‘ Life 
of an Actress’’ is, as its title indicates, a succession of incidents springing 
out from theatrical life, and which, though wearing the air of romance to 
many, are simply life incidenta which the history of the stage bears out in 
every particular. There is nota single point that is exaggerated or improbable, 
even to the discovery of the Duke of St. Elmo in the humble, despised, * util 
ity man,’’ ‘‘Grimaldi.’’ The vicissitudes of the period in which the principal 
incidents of his life transpired effected changes as great, brought down the 
highest to the level of the lowest, and upheaved the «cum to the topmost sur 
face, revealing diamonds in its mighty throes. The accident which connected 
** Violet’ with theatrical life is no fictitious incident—is no creation of the 
author’s brain. We know of two similar «nd prominent incidents in our own 
experience. The drama is most effectively constructed; the incidents follow 
in natural succession; the interest is sustained with increasing intensity until 
the closing lines of the fifth act; the language is terse, pointed, free from bom 
bast and clap-trap, and is eminently moral in its tone and sentiment. If the 
drama is to be considered a great moral instructor, Dion Bourcicault cer 
tainly aims to be one of the teachers. He satirizes crime and folly in high 
places with a bitter wit and an unsparing pen; he places himself in bold 
antagonism with the pres , and casts upon ite members all the ridicule 
and contumely which the hireling and lickspittle writers he characterizes 
deserve. The venom in his “ illustrations of the critic tribe’’ is patent 
to all hearers. Whether it springs from some private injury which he 
cherishes; whether his claims as an author have been recognized as infe 
rior to Shakspeare; or whether his merits as an actor have been un- 
dervalued according to his own estimate, we do not know, but the venom 
stands out undeniably. It may be that Bourcicault in his vagrant days has 
been one of that ‘‘ hireling tribe,’’ and is making a ‘‘ clean breast of it’’ 
expiating, as it were, his early peceadillos by a complete confession; but he 
forgets that while he shows how one class offers and the other receives the 
bribe, each subserving its own interest, the public, for whom this exposure is 
made, looks on and justly concludes that the briber is worse than the bribed, 
and that the sole intention of this infamous compact is to swindle it—the 
public! How far Mr. Bourcicault’s experience justifies his position we are 
unable to decide; but this is an uncontrovertible fact that if the ‘‘ critic tribe ”’ 
fawn upon the wealthy and the great, which he assumes and we are not pre 
pared to admit, the ‘author and actor tribe ’’ offer homage and cringe to the 
critic with a subservency that is as degrading to the one as it is nauseating to 
the other. We must, however, confess, that Bourcicault has garnished his 
ven m with acmirable wit; every point told, and no part of the large audience 
assembled joined more heartily in the shouts of laughter they excited than the 
members of that tribe (and they were numerous that night) which he so 
sparingly lashed and belied. The purity of theatrical life is another strong point 
which the dramatist insists upon; this we shall not dispute, for we are too 
strongly impressed by fie boldness and originality of the position taken— 
besides, we could not appear on the prosecuting side when the defence is 
made by the gentle, amiable and gifted Agnes Robertson, not to mention the 
fear that overcomes us as we remember the flashing eyes and indignant mien 
of the bonny Jessie M‘Lean, as she stood forth the champion of her caste. We 
therefore accept the position just as it is advanced, and rejoice at the new plat 
form, which, we sincerely trust, for the sake of that art which Shakespeare has 
sanctified, will be sustained in the future. 

Of the performance of the ‘‘ Life of an Actress’’ we have much to say, and 
but little space to say itin. The ‘‘Grimaldi’’ of Dion Bourcicault is the most 
perfect and highly wrought picture that we have yet seen upon the American 
stage. It is almost impossible for any person speaking a language perfectly, to 
imitate faithfully its broken and imperfect utterance by a foreigner. Many of 
the salient errors can be presented, but the simplest and most frequent gen- 
erally pass unnoticed. Even Ranger and Morris Barnet, so admirable in this 
eccentric line, constantly illustrated the truth of our position ; but Bourci- 
cault’s delineation is, in our judgment, without a blemish. Every trait, pe- 
culiarity, gesture or action of the Ital an become French—-and the Freoch from 
compulsien guasi-English—was given with a simple naturalness that rendered 
the impersonation perfect in breadth and detail. One admirable point, proving 
how true an artist Mr. Bourcicault is, and showing how closely he has studied 
the nature of the character is, that while the old ‘‘ Grimaldi’’ is calm and un 
ruffied, the English flows from him, broken to be sure, but measurably fluently ; 
but the moment bis passions are aroused the languages rush forth in inextrica 
ble confusion, habit and nature striving to give the most forcible expression to 
the predominant feeling. It was a point of trueart. No one but aFrenchman 
in spirit could have made that ‘‘ Omelette’’ in a manner so perfectly spirituelle; 
it was an operation that Soyer could have looked on and approved. No one 
not comprehending the chivalry of the character could blend so naturally its 
dignity and its tenderness, or maintain the presence of nobility of mind amid 
fallen fortunes, rags and poverty. With every desire to render common justice 
to this great acting we have not space to detail a hundredth part of the notice 
able points of excellence, bat from what we have said, albeit very much less 
than we fain would have said, our readers can form some idea how highly we 
estimate it, and we sincerely believe that in this eccentric department of the 
dramatic art Mr. Bourcicault is far beyond all rivalry. 

Agnes Robertson is the living personation of the author’s thought, the 
reality of the fiction. Every phase of the character so beautifully conceived 
was filled out with sweet womanly grace and emulative genius. The character 
is progressive in its development—trom the a, untutored girl to the as- 
piring student and the successful artist. With the mind, the passions develop, 
and the gentle, confiding innocence of the girl merges into the passionate love 
of woman and the holy tenderness ot wife—the matured and noblest position 
that God has destined woman to occupy; and we can add no farther praise to 
the conception and delineation of the character than to say that Agnes Robert 
son filled out the pieture with a natural truthfulness, to which art could add 
nothing save to blemish. 

All the characters in the drama were well sustained; but we must make 
special mention, and mention to praise, those characters sustained by Messrs 
J. B. Howe, Ralton, T. B. Johnston, Lingham, Peters, Burnett, and Jessie 
McLean. The piece was triumphantly successful, and will be repeated every 
night until further notice, except Thursday night, which is devoted to the 
performance of ‘‘ The Phantom.’’ No one whodelights in fine, truthful acting 
should fail to see ‘‘ The Life of an Actress’’ at the Summer Garden. 

Nisio’s Garpex.—The Drawing Room Entertainments of Miss Emma Stanley 
have made their mark and continue to attract crowded and brilliant audiences 
The press without an exception, that we are aware of, awards the efforts of 
Miss Stanley a praise as warm and as enthusiastic as was expressed in our 
columns last week. Such universal approbation could only be the result of 
extraordinary ability, and Mies Stanley may pride herself upon a success which 
is all the greater from the fact that it bas been achieved upon her sole merits 
In consequence of previous arrangements the engagement of Miss Stanley 
must close next week. We regret this and we state the fact so that those of 
our readers who have not seen her may know of her brief stay and avail them 
selves of the few remaining opportunities. On the evenings not devoted to 
Miss Stanley’s performances, the ever-popular Ravel family, the fascinating 
Madile. Robert and young Hengler exbibit their amusing, charming and extra 
ordinary performances 

Bowery THeatre.—While Manager Brougham’s tact and skill have succeeded 
in retaining the good will and patronage of the old Bowery audiences, he has 
also effected » marked change in the conduct of the ‘‘ B’hoys.’’ A more orderly 
audience cannot be found anywhere, and it is indeed a pleasure to witness in 
this brilliant and elegant house performances so well sustained and so keenly 
relished. We notice constantly among the audience many of our most fashion 
able and influential people. The performances during the week have been 
varied, well chosen and admirably acted, and bave attracted large audiences 
nightly. Many novelties are in preparation ; besides ‘Tom and Jerry in Ame 
rica,’’ a stirring drama is announced, called ‘The Pirate of the Mississippi.’’ 
An attractive title certainly. The success of the Bowery theatre may be con 
sidered a settled fact. 

Broapway Varieries.—The managers of this establishment, Messrs. Wood 
and Marsh, have made a hit in selecting the popular play of *‘ Ingomar,’’ for 
the display of the talents of their wonderful children. ‘‘Ingomar’’ affords 
scope .or their varied and admirable talents, and few who have not winessed 
its performance can imagine how finely it is sustained even in all its details. 
The young heroines, ‘‘Louisa’’ and ‘‘ Mary,” act with a grace, energy, and free 
dom that would do credit to experienced actresses, while little George W. 
Marsh, exhibits the nonchalance of an old stager, while possessing the fresh- 
ness and genuineness of youth. The other parts are most creditably sustained 
and there are some among the members of the juvenile company Who, we shall 








have by-and-bye, to notice as stars. The stage and general arrangements are 
excellent, and the house is kept cool and pleasant notwithstanding the heat of 
the weather and the crowds that throng to it nightly. 

KELLER’s Empire Hatt, 596 Broapway.—It is with much pleasure that we 
notice the indefatigable exertions made by M. Kelier to please his ‘ashionable, 
intelligent, and crowded audiences. Besides his classically beautiful tableauz, 
which are pictures of the rarest merit, he seizes hold of the passing events of 
the times and presents them to the public in pictures at once vigorous and 
faithful. His other attractions, too, are varied with the same admirable tact, 
save and except the singing and playing of those excellent artists, Madame 
Lovarney and M. Stoepel, in which no change is needed, it being always accept 
able to the public. The hall is large, commodious, lofty, and airy, and is cer- 
tainly among the coolest places of resort in the city. No stranger should leave 
the city without visiting Empire Hall once or twice at least. 

This evening, Saturday, July 19th, is set apart for the benefit of Mr. L 
Katen, the polite an efficient treasurer of this establishment. The entertain 
ments are of a varied character; indeed the bill is one of the best of the sea 
son, and we hepe that a crowded house will acknowledge the merits of the 
beneficiare and the excellence of the entertainment 

THE DussELpORF GALLERY OF PaINTINGS.—A more pleasant and profitable re 
sort than the Dusseldorf Gallery is not to be found in the city of New York 
On its walls will be found numberless beauties in art to delight the eye, foster 
the taste, and interest the intellect. A quiet hour passed amidst the exquisite 
art delineations of the Dusseldorf Gallery will, by tranquillizing the mind, ren 
der one almost oblivious to the steaming heat which oppresses us. Our intel 
ligent readers will take the hint. 

French THEaTRE.—M. Gustave Dédos has secured the Chinese Hall, formerly 
Buckley’s, for the performance of French pieces by the company of which he 
is at once the leading actor and manager. The first performance was announ 
ced for Monday, July 14. A large audience assembled, but the gas would not 
burn, and the performance did not take place. We do not know when the first 
performance will be given. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


MontTREAL.—The theatre here under the strong and able management 
of Mr. Buckland is doing a great business. The house is crowded nightly by the 
best and most fashionable people of the city. The company is very strong, con 

taining among others the following talented artists ; Messrs. H. A. Perry, Davidge 

W. H. Reeves, G. W. Stoddard, Selwin, Lloyd, H. B. Phillips, Reynolds, Parks, 
and Owens. Madames H. A. Perry, Hough, Buckland, Kirby, Archbold, and 
Miss Annie Taylor and Miss Lewis. Hauirax.—The theatre here is also meet 

ing with extraordinary success. Much of this may of course be attributed t 

the prosperity and buoyancy which follows a peace, but is mainly owing to 
the excellent company which the managers, Messrs. Isherwood and Stuart 
have gathered together. The following are the chief members of the company 

H. Isherwood, Douglas Stewart, J. Stoddart, Colin Stuart, Raymond, Warwick, 
Duncan, Peters, Harrison Jeffries, Tozer, Miss Emily Mestayer, Mrs. J. Stod 

dart, (late Mrs. Conover,) Mrs. D. Stewart, Miss Josephine West, Miss Many 

Unca.—The charming Louisa Pyne, with Harrison and the company, commen- 
ced an engagement here last week. They have since returned to New York 

RocHESTER.—Dempster gave one of his ballad entertainments here on Wednes 

day, July 9. Bostoy.—The Museum has closed. The next dramatic season 
will commence August 11. Willard opens the National on the 25th of August 

A costly and magnificent tea service of silver was presented as a wed 

ding gift to the bride of the manager by the stockholders of the Boston 
theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Barry are especial favorites with all classes here 

Sr. Lours.—It is reported that Collins the Irish actor will be the manager of the 
St. Louis theatre, next season. Another report dooms the establishment to the 
base purpose of warehousing. BatTimore.—Mr. Ford’s complimentary benefit 
took place at the Holliday street theatre. He was presented by a number of 
old admirers with a splendid service of silver, and by the company with a mas 
sive gold vest chain. Nasnvitte.—The Nestors of the American stage, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Green, have retired from the management of the Nashville theatre 
They are succeeded by Mr. Davis, who has engaged Mr. and Mrs. William Ward 
as the leading members of his company, Mr. R. Jones as his stage manager, 
Mr. Lamb as his low comedian, and Miss Julia Miles as his singing lady and 
chamber-maid. CieveLtanp.—The theatre here has been leased by Mr. F. A. 
Vincent, who is deservedly a great and popular favorite with the citizens of 
Cleveland. CnicaGo,—Mr. E. L. Davenport was playing a successful engage- 
ment here last week, and Ole Bull was giving concerts. Troy.—The Adelphi 
closed its theatrical season last Saturday. Buckley’s Ministrels are now in 
possession of the theatre. They have met with brilliant success everywhere 
RockLanp, Me.—The dramatic company of Messrs. Lanegan, Sandford and Fiske 
played an engagement here recently. Torowro, C. W.—A daughter of Mrs. 
Melinda Jones made her debut last week at the Theatre Royal, as 
‘*Parthenia.’’ The young aspirant for dramatic honors is much praised 
by the local press It is said that the well known Leigh Murray 
and the beautiful Julia St. George will leave London in the Fall to fulfil an 
engagement in this city. Miss Davenport was to leave Liverpool on the 19th of 
July for America M. Montplaisir, the well known dancer, is in London 
Henry Chapman and his wife are in the city. Davidge is engaged by W. H 
Crisp, for the ensuing season at the Gaiete, New Orleans. Mr. and Mrs. Flor 
ence are in the provinces of England. The prestige of their London success has 
followed them everywhere. They will leave Liverpool for America, about the 
middle of August. Barney Williams and his wife had arrived in London and 
were announced to appear at the Adelphi Theatre. A rather amusing parody 
on the ‘‘ Medea’’ of M. Legouvé has been brought out at the Varieties, Paris, 
called ‘‘La Médée de Nanterre.’’ ‘‘ Without any striking claims to wit or 
humor,’’ says Galignani, ‘‘this burlesque was laughed at, though it was 
pretty clear that the audience were by no means Italian enough to have much 
acquaintance with the tragedy as performed in Paris.’’ The German journals 
announce that Baron Marie de Weber, son of the great composer, posserses the 
manuscript of an opera by his father, which has never been published. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Peter Schmoll.’’ The Hippodrome, Paris, has been opened on its 
new site, with a spectacle pantomime taken from Sir Walter Scott's romance of 
Ivanhoe. The cathedral of Grau, in Hungary, is to be consecrated on the 31st 
August, and Liszt, the pianist, who is a Hungarian, has composed a mass for 
the occasion. Narrow Escare or Sicnor Makio.—On Thursday night, during 
the performance of the last scene in ‘Il Trovatore,’’ at the Lyceum theatre, 
the rope from the flies, sustaining a heavy iron candelabra, weighing upwards 
of 10 lbs., suddenly snapped, an@’the machine fell on the stage, glancing along 
the person of Signor Mario, and breaking into a thousand fragments at his feet. 
Mr. J. W. Wallack, late lessee of the Marylebone theatre, Mr. Vincent, of the 
Drury Lane theatre, and Miss Cleveland, of the Strand theatre, have been 
engaged by Mr. Black, of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, whither they sail at 
the beginning of next month. The Fulton steamer, which has arrived at Havre 
from the United States, has brought home M’le Sarah Felix, M’lle Rachel’s 
sister. She has returned to engage a French company for a theatre which she 
intends opening in America. Sanpwicn Is_anps.—The performances at the 
Hawaiian theatre bid fair to be very good. The company has been re 

organized and every member of it feels the necessity of making an effort 

The ‘‘ Iron Chest’’ and the ‘‘ Printer’s Devil’ are the pieces selected, both of 
them well worth seemg. We don’t mind saying thata good house would be 
very acceptable just at present ; and as you are sure to get your dollar’s worth 
of amusement, why not go there and close your week's petty cash account by 
charging the cost of admission to ‘charity ?’’ The prices have been reduced, 
and a favorable opportunity now offers for doing a good deed on remarkably 
easy terms. But after all ‘the play’s the thing.’’ AvsTraua.—The most 
noticeable event which has occurred since the date of our last summary has 
been the advent of Italian Opera at Bendigo, where Madame Cailly, Mons 
Coulon, and M. Barre, with the assistance of Mme. Sara Flower, who was 
attached to the loca] company, have played ‘‘ Norma,’’ the ‘‘Chapel Meister’ 
and other operas, with considerable success. Our national theatre—the Royal 
—after several ineffectual attempts by various parties to keep it open, is at 
present : evoted to promenade concerts under the Wizard Jacobs. The Olym 

pic, with Brooke, (who has lately been presented with another handsome 
testimonial,) still attracts full houses, and the enterprising manager, Mr. Cop 
pin, has opened our Astley’s as a cheap theatre. Madame Lola Montes, after 
signalizing herself by horse-whipping a Ballarat editor, and being horse 
whipped by the manager’s wife, has gone to the Ovens to open a theatre there 


Mr. Pelton, of this city, has reported in Congress a bill to require 
the employment of apprentices in the commercial marine of the United States 
as follows: For every vess« lof 150 tons burden and less than 300, one appren 
tice; from 300 to 500, two apprenfiees; 500 to 900, three apprentices, and one 
additional apprentice for every 500 tons above 900 

A kind-hearted editor out West says: “If we have offended any 
man in the short but brilliant course of our career, let him send us a new hat, 
and say nothing about it The foregoing shows the possession of a disposi 
tion not only forgiving but forgetting 

The free school system was introduced, for the first time, into the 
city of Charleston, 8 C., on the Fourth of July—the first school being opened 
on that day with unusual demonstrations 

In the institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
this city, there are two slave girls, who are kept there at the expense of their 
owners. They are bright, intelligent scholars, and very much loved by their 
class-mates. 

The Board of Aldermen have adopted a report in favor of paving 
the Bowery, Chatham street, and Fourth avenue to Union square, with the 
Belgian pavement, at $2 19 per yard 

The Central Park commissioners sent in a communication to the 
Board of Supervisors, last week, asking the sum of $100,000, to be raised by 
tax, for the purpose of proceeding with the improvements in.Central Park 
The application was granted by a vote of fourteen to eight. Another round 
sum—$150,000—was voted to the Commissioners of Records, to defray the ex 
pense of indexing titles. 

The submarine electric telegraph cable was successfully laid on 
the 10th of June across the Gulf of >t. Lawrence, between Cape Ray cove, 
N. F., and Ashpee Bay, C. B., a distance of eighty-five miles, and messages are 
freely transmitted 

Two of Hazard’s powder mills, at Hazardville, Conn., exploded, 
July 12. Three workmen, named Alcock, Whitehead, and Savery, were dan 

rously, and ft is feared, fatally injured. The cause of the accident ie not 
nown. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
Gov. Clark has appointed Wm. Curtis Noyes, of this city, a 


trustee on the part of the State, under the act of 1#55, “to provide for the 
erection of a monument commemorative of the Declaration of Independence,’’ 
vice John C. Spencer, deceased. 

The St. Louis Democrat contains a list of the disasters in the 
western rivers during the six months ending on the 30th of June last. ‘The 
number of steamers lost is forty-six, as follows: by fire ten; by co li ion, ice, 
snags, &c., thirty-six ; total forty-six. The number of lives lost was forty 
three. During the same period there were two explosions. The total amount 
0! property destroyed was $1,200,000. 

A man, named Cornhill, was recently convicted in Clarke county, 
Kentucky, of stealing two plugs of tobacco, and sentenced to two years’ confine- 
ment in the penitentiary. 

The New Orleans Deutsche Zeitung, a German paper with the 
largest circulation in the southern States, goes for Fremontand Layton. ‘Tue 
Louisville Anzeiger, German, had the Buchanan flag hoisted, but has taken 
it down 

A letter from Rome to a Brussels paper says: ‘‘ Among the pre- 
sents taken by Cardinal Patrizzi to the imperial family of France, there is one 
that deserves especial mention. It is a large emerald, but is formed of two 
parts fitted to one another, and it incloses a straw from the manger «f Bethlehem. 
The Prince Imperial is to wear this relic around his neck. The straw has been 
blessed y Pope Pius IX.’’ 

Amos A. Lawrence, being a personal friend of Millard Fillmore, 
leclines to run as one of the Fremont electors in Massachusetts. He stands, 
however, on the Republican platform 

There is now only cne newspaper in Massachusetts—the Glou- 
cester Telegraph—supporting Fillmore tor the Presidency 

Five vessels arrived at this port last week, all in one day, from 
Rio Janeiro, bringing 19,875 bags of coffee 

The Louisville Journal does not suppose that, in the event of 
Col. Fremont’s election, the South would at once, and for that reason, secede 
from the Union, but it has hardly & doubt that the disruption of the Union 
would be the inevitable result. 

The negroes of this State will celebrate the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the West India slaves, on the lst of August, at Clifton Springs. 

The Rio Grande has overflowed its banks, the rise of water being 
greater than has been known for twenty years past 

A squirrel hunt lately came off at Columbus, in Warren county, 
Pa. ‘he number of animals killed was 5,010, of which there were woodchucas 
363, red squirrels 700, chipmucks 2,400, black squirrels 468. The balance was 
made up of porcupines, coons, hawks, blackbirds, &c 

A woman at Rockport the other day, had her teeth loosen and 
pass into her throat, where the plate in which they were set lodged. A physi- 
cian was called who succeeded in turning the plate, when it was thrown uP 
and the lady saved from choking to death. Those who wear false teeth shou d 
keep them well secured. 

The Board of Trade of Buffalo has issued a report of the commerce 
of that city for the year 1855, embracing a summary statement of the trade of 
the upper lakes, which amounted to $61,315,203, exclus ve of the produce from 
the West by the Lake Shore railroad, left at Dunkirk 

The Hon. F. P. Blair, Jr., a candidate for Congress of the Benton 
Democracy from the St. Louis district, says in a published card: ‘If the 
Nebraska law is intended to be eulogized, then I must say that I do not unite 
in the eulogy. Neither am I, in any sense, in favor of the extension of slavery. 
I have always denvunced both, and think that neither can be too severely 
denounced.”’ 

A party of one hundred and seventy Swedish emigrants arrived 
here last week. They are very devout Christians and meet two or three times 
a day for prayer, singing and preaching in their own language. Not one of 
them can speak a word of English, nor do they know the value of our money. 
They are bound for Iowa and Minnesota. Twenty thousand Swedes and Nor- 
wegians have arrived here during the past ten years. 

A burial place of great apparent antiquity has recently been dis- 
covered on a bill at the head of Nantasket beach, Mass. Some forty or fifty 
depres-ions of the earth were first remarked by the road side, in close proxi- 
mity, and one or two of them being dug into from motives of curiosity, human 
skeletons were discovered. On the 4th of July a party of scientific gentlemen 
proceeded to the spot, and excavated several of the graves, in each of which 
was found a human skeleton, in a sitting posture, more or less perfect, and near 
it, hollow stones, cups, pestles and other relics 

Commencement exercises this year at Dartmouth college begin 
on Monday, July 28th, which is ‘‘class day.’’? On Tuesday Edward kverett will 
pronounce his eulogy on Washington. In the evening Rev. R. D. Hitchcock 
will address the theological society. Wednesday is the anniversary of the 
united literary societies, before which an oration will be pronounced by H. J. 
Raymond, of New York city, and a poem by William C. Hosmer. Thursday is 
commencement proper, when the graduating exercises will be performcd. 

A lady in Baltimore recently, whilst getting out of an omnibus, 
caught her foot in a loop of a new style of hoop arrangement, and falling for- 
ward injured herself very seriously, end withal s vered the bridge of her nose, 
so that her beauty will be disfigured for life. 

A meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce was held July 
14th, to take steps for the recovery of duties paid on goods burned in the great 
fire of 1845. The amount involved is near four millions of dollars, and concerns 
a large number of the leading merchants and insurance companies of the city. 

Senator Sumner is at present at Cape May. He is staying at 
a private house, and is slowly recovering from the effects of his wounds. 

The St. Louis Jntelligencer has intelligence from Kansas to the 
effect that Gen. Lane had arrived in the Territory with several hundred men, 
and that the Kickapoo Rangers have had a drunken quarrel among themselves, 
which resulted in the death of several of their number 

The lithographers have held a meeting in this city to protest 
against Congress contracting United States lithographing to stationers and 
others not directly emgaged in the lithograph business. It seems that journey- 
mep lithographers, on this account, suffer a reduction in their wages. 

Nine of the principal merchants of St. Petersburg, Odessa, and 
Moscow, have just beén authorized by the Czar to open branches of their 
houses in Paris, London, Vienna, Marseilles, Constantinople, Naples, New York, 
Lisbon, and Rio Janeiro. 

The old line Whigs of Maryland met in State convention at Balti- 
more, last week, and adopted a platform. As for the Presidential candidates 
in the field, they regard Fremont as unqualified and the principles of the re- 
publican party unconstitutional; Mr. Buchanan’s Ostend conference doctrines 
are dangerous to the peace of the country; but Mr. Fillmore is the man to re 
store tranquillity to the country. 

The farmers in Maryland have been for a Sortnight busily engaged 
in the height of their wheat and hay harvest. The yield of wheat is much 
better than was anticipated some few weeks since, but the hay crop is short, 
owing to the dryness of the weather. The oats begin to look better, and pros- 
pects are favorable for an average crop. The corn looks tolerably well, but 
both oats and corn want rain badly 


SUBMARINE BLASTING UPON DIAMOND REEF. 


On Thursday of last week Messrs. Husted and Kroehl extended an 
invitation to the Corporation of New York and the city press gene- 
rally, to witness their operations upon Diamond Reef; on which day 
the contractors, for the purpose of testing the relative execution of 
charges of different weights, rm two immense canisters, con- 
government cannon Da yn to- 
red pounds 

each. 

There could not have been a finer opportunity for the display, 
and at the appointed hour, it being then high water, the steamer 
Ajax, kindly provided for the occasion by the contractors, left the 
dock at Whitehall, immediately opposite the reef, which is situate 
in the centre of the channel between the Battery and Governor's 
Island, and proceeded to the scene of operations. On leaving the 
pier, the first charge of one hundred pounds was fired, and instantly 
a column of water shot to the altitude of a hundred feet, and as it 
fell in broken spray it presented a beautiful sight; each drop of 
water, as it received the sunlight, sparkled like a diamond. On 
arriving at the ground, another explosion took place—two hundred 
pounds of powder were fired—and another column of water rose in 
majestic proportions to the height of perhaps two hundred feet. This 
also was a beautiful display, and drew forth exclamations of delight 
from the hundreds assembled on the decks of the boat and the sur- 
rounding shores. There were six discharges in all; but the two 
last were the grandest. These were blasts of five hundred pounds 
of powder each; and although neither raised the water to the alti- 
tude of the first and second discharges, they were, from their 
immensity, the most imposing. 

The charges, being very heavy, were lowered from a tripod erected 
on the operators’ boats, and as soon as the first one was pro perly 
located on the face of the rock near the highest projection, the boats 
floated a few hundred feet away, and the conducting wire leading 
frora the charge was touched to the galvanic battery, and instan- 
taneously arose one of the grandest displays of water that could 
be conceived; at the same moment came the first shock=-for_there 
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were two from the same charge, the first through the water and the 
second through the air—the water for 
agitated; and then a circle of water rose in the ferm of a dome some 
sixty or seventy feet in diamete: 


was violently 


over the rock, then a somewhat 


ssal 1 


of water a 
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narrower circle was hurled into the air to the height of one hundred 

feet or more, and radiating from the centre a sheaf of silvery jets 
The enormous masses p 

instant like : 
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BLASTING THI 


which shone through the tops and blinded the eye with its diamond 
lustre, leaving, as it fell sweeping over the water, a rainbow of the 
rarest hues, presenting a momentary but sublime picture. This, with 
the one which immediately followed it, was the heaviest charge 
ever fired upon sunken rocks since this mé thod of blasting was first 
introduced. by Gen. Pasley in 1839,mn honor of whom Messrs. 
Husted & Kroch] designate it the “‘ Pasley blast As soon as the 
foam subsided, a great ntimber of men in the surrounding boats 
amused themselves by pulling for the reef, over which were found a 
number of dead fish which were killed by the explosions, among 
which were four sharks and a large sturgeon. 

The result proved that heavy blasts produce greater effect, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of powder used, than smaller ones rhe 
contractors estimate, upon a survey made at low water, that upon a 
table-rock like the portion of the reef on which their charges wer« 


fired, large charges of five hundred pounds removed more rock than 
three times that weicht of powder in one hundred pound charge 

The original depth over the reef averaged sixteen feet, but som 
points were only thirteen feet 

The work is « cuted in sectione—each line being reduced to the 
requir lepth. twenty-two feet below mean low water—as they pro 
ceed. All ti entre portion of the reef is now reduced to that 
depth, leaving a portion on each extremity of the reef yct to be blasted, 


which the contractors expect to complete by the Ist of September; 
on completion of which they are to receive from the city of New 
York $35,600. Diamond Keef has always been an annoyance to na- 
vigators of New York harbor, but more particularly within the past 
ten or fifteen years, during which time chips have been built of such 
vreat draft of water that its removal has become a matter of neces- 
sity, which could no longer be avoided with credit by a city so justly 
proud of its harbor. 

By examination of the accompanying survey 


ive the shane of the rocks below the surface of the water, and also 


the reader will per- | the manner of igniting it by a galvanic battery tua 
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DIAMOND REEF, OFF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, NEW YORK BAY: 


perceive how much rock is to be blasted away to render the ch: nne 


the required depth over the obtruding rocks. 

Our diagrams will give the reader a clear idea of the labor designed 
to be accomplished, the reef being about three hundred feet in length, 
by sixty to ninety in width. No. 1 represents Diamond Reef, th« 
ficures showing the depth of water over different parts of the rock, an 
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No. 2 gives a profile view of the same 


also in the different channels. 
rock, and the line designated as X X shows the level to be reached 
by the blasting operation, to give the channel the depth of twenty- 
two feet. The method of placing the canister is airo shown, and 
terl 1 a boat 
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COL. SUMNER DISPERSING THE PROPLE SiTMBLED 
BEFORE THE LEGIZFLATIVE HALL, TOPEKA, KA’ SAS 

Own the fourth day of July, 1856, Colonel Sumner, commanding the 

United States troops in Kansas, entered the town of Topeka with a 

force of two hundred dragoons, and, after stationing them in front of 

the legislative hall,so as entirely, with the addition of two pieces 

of artillery, to command the street and the neighborhood, he ordered 


the people, some eight hundred in number. and nearly all armed, to | 


retire, which order was promptly obeyed. Col, Sumner then entered 
the legislative hall and said: ‘Iam called upon to perform the 
most disagreeable duty of my life, under the authority of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Jam here to disperse this legislature, and 
therefore inform you that you cannot meet. 1 therefore, in accord- 
ance with my orders, command you to disperse. God knows that I 
have no party feeling in this matter, and will have none so long as I 
hold my present position in Kansas. I have just returned from the 
borders, where I have been sending home companies of Missourians, 
and now J amordered here todisperse you. Such are my orders, that 
you must disperse, I now command you to disperse.” He added 


« TALLOON ASCENS’ 





KANSAS.—COL. SUMNER ARRIVING AT CONSTITUTION HALL. 


in conclusion that if it were nece ssary he would use the whole of his 


| command to enforce the order. The speaker of the legislative body, 


after inquiring if the legislature was to understand that it was dis 
persed by the point of the bayonet, with the members left the hall, 
and the work was accomplished. 


NOVEL BALLOON ASCENT, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
A NOVEL balloon ascension was made at Manchester, N. H., on the 
Fourth. The Daily Mirror of that city gives the following account 
of the affair : 

‘The crowd present was variously estimated, all the way from 
20,000 to 50,000. It may be safely said that 39,000 people witnessed 
the balloon ascersion, They covered over acres and acres of land, 
curious to see the largest balloon in the world ascend, with a live 
horse attached. The wind blew fresh, and Mons. Godard did not 
dare to commence filling the balloon till the wind went down, about 
half past six, as the rockine of the balloon on the ground might wear 
a hole init. Hewent up like a kite, standing on the back of a horse, 
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|! amid immense cheering, Madame Godard being in the car of the 


balloon, alone. They went up at twenty minutes past eight o'clock, 
the horse hanging his bead low duwn, with eyes intently fixed upon 
the earth, without struggling a particle. They were soon high in 
the heavens—about 9,500 feet, according to Mons. Godard’s esti- 
mate, sailing in a southerly direction They made a circuit of about 
twelve miles, and, at five minutes before nine o’clock, landed in a field 
belonging to William Plumer, in Londonderry. They threw out 
anchor and caught the balloon on the tops of trees, where they re- 
mained some ten minutes before they could get free, in the mean- 
time the horse eating the leaves of the trees, as if nothing strange 
had happened. The folks where. he landed thought the end of the 
world was coming, and the devil was riding through the air. The 
women ran into the house and shut the door, and for some minutes 
the man was afraid to come and unfasten the horse. The horse went 
to feeding the moment he landed. Mons. Godard says the people 
were very kind to him in Londonderry, and rendered him every 
assistan@e. When he was at the highest point he says the earth all 
looked level, the mountains seeming no higher than the valleys. 
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THE LAST OF HIS 
CHAPTER } 
For aught that I could read, 


Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. —SHAKBSPEARE 


RACE.—Commenced in No.7 
XLIV 


* You seemed surprised,’’ 
hearers had partially recovered from their emotion. ‘‘Perhaps my time has 
been ill-chosen for revealing my long cherished secret; but I could not permit 
my dear dead master’s son to a idress me by a title to which I have no claim—the 
sacred one of father: my heart revolted at such hypocrisy 
‘Permit me,”’ replied our hero, once more extending his hand to him 
call you by one which none can dispute—that of friend.’ 

The honest farmer wrung it proudly, but cordially ; for he felt that he merited 
the name;—felt as simple, unpretending honesty feels when it has performed 
a sacred duty, and finds its claims to respect acknowledged 

As for poor Martha, she knew not whether to laugh or weep at the discovery 
rejoice at it she certainly did, for her young tavorite’s sake; but, as a drawback 
to her happiness, it seemed to place an immeasurable gulf between them. Hence 


*to 








forth she was to consider herself merely the nurse of Sir Walter Herbert. The 
tie of blood was broken between them; she was no longer to regard him as her 
nephew—the child of her good, kind brother 

A suspicion, as our readers are aware, that George was not his father, more 
than once had crossed her mind; but to find him the heir of Crowshall!—the 
head of a race whom from childhood she had been taught to look up to with 


awe and reverence, overwhelmed her with surprise: it seemed like one of those 
fairy tales she used to repeat to him when an infant 

The baronet read all that was passing her mind : and, 
that did honor to his heart, impressed a kiss upon the che 


flowing tears 


in 


feeling 
h her 


with a 


ek wet wit 


You must not make me regret this discovery he said 
I cause you to regret it!’’ repeated Martha Oh, Dick, how I beg your 
she added, correcting herself how can you suppose me 


pardon, Sir W alte r 
capable ——— 

‘Call me Dick,’ 

Of being so wicked 

I would die, die 

Her sobs choked her further utter 


interrupted our hero 


Though I am the wife of that bad man, Amen Corner 


to 


ance 
that I have lost any portion of your affee 





Then you must not let me see 
tion continued her foster-son, ‘‘ by treating me with a ceremonious coldness 
—s respect whi wounds instead of gratifying me I would curse both rank 
and fortune he alded, ‘‘ should they ultimately prove mine, did they deprive 
me of the aiTection of a single friend. Alas, I have but few 
** You have one, Sir Walter observed Mr. Cusack, who had felt the deepest 
interest in the discovery, whom you little dream of; a relative—who unwit 


tingly did you a fearful wrong, which, if I judge him rightly, he would now 
give his life freely to atone 

‘* May Lask his name?’’ inquired the baronet 

The gentleman hesitated for an instant before he replied 

‘At present I do not feel at liberty to answer you as frankly as I could wish 


lam bound in honor to be silent.’’ 

“TI believe I cou'd name him,’’ exclaimed George Chason It was the 
cousin of your mother, Charles Merry weathe r_ I always thought evil would 
eome of his jealousy and suspicion.’ 

Mr. Cusack made no reply 

At the request of Walter, for by that name we suppose we must now dé 
nate the hero of our tale, the speaker proceeded to inform him of all he 
respecting his birth. The tale was a sad and a brief one 

‘| was a poor, very poor lad,’’ he commenced, ‘‘ when circumstances 
on me the notice of my dear, kind master, then just rising into manhood 








you but known him, sir,’’ he said, addressing himself to the crown surveyor 
‘he was the truest gentleman, the noblest heart, that ever did honor to an 
ancient name ; all who came in contact with him loved him for his generosity 
and worth. The master I served was a hard, cruel man, a severe ta kmiuister 
yet I could not desist at the certain expense of a severe thrashing, for vegies 
ing my work and seeking Master Walter whenever I had found a covey of birds 
or doing anything which might show my gratitude to him, or afford him plea 
sure On one occasion he discovered my master in the act of beating u witl 
a stick, which I had just cut in the wood of Crowshall ; never shall I forget h 
indignation He wrenched it from the hand of my tormentor, and chastise 
him with it on the very spot Yes,’’ he continued he, the born gentlemar 
a Herbert, struck in defence of the poor boy whom he saw brutally ill-used 
From that moment | could have given my life for him 

‘It was there, Georg interrupted his sister, ‘‘that you punished Amen 
Corner for his wicked uel treatment of Dick—his son, I mean 

* Right said her brother ; I chose the spot purposely; it was a debt rac | 


to gratitude and memory 





Doubtle ir readers have not forgotten how well that debt was paid 
rhe young tire asked me, when farmer Bent had left, muttering threats 
of vengeance a a ne, whether the ruffian was in the habit of beating me. | 
answered ye p r shall I forget his reply ; the words were the most joyous 
ones my cars had ever heard 
** He shall do so no more he said, ‘ for I will take you into my service. | 
am not rich, Georg he alded, ‘‘ for, as you are aware, my father’s wil! ha 





left me partially dependent on the kindness of my brother, but we shall do v 
well together. It is needless to say th I acc cepted his generous offer g 
fully, most gratefully 

ii: einsaveh nd 
with prife at the en‘hu t 





ye observed our hero, whose heart swelled 


terms in which the speaker named his father 


ur feelings, 





‘* Walter He t per.ormed a kind action by halves,’’ resumed Georg: 
‘T returned with hit once to the Hall, where he remained till the time ar 
rivel for entering ‘he university, when he took me with him. They were the 
happiest days of my life. A little patience,” he added; ‘‘I am comin to the 
point you are natu lly most anxious to hear.’’ 

““ When t low ication arrived, my master went to read with a clergyman 


in Cumberla: learned, studious man, who knew a great deal about 


books, and ¥ f the world, « might not have permitted his pupil 
to be the con-tant « ipanion of his only daughter, Lucy Merryweather, in her 
walks I fore-aw i |, but it was not my place to speak 

The features of one of his hearers flushed deeply Our hero felt that the 
name he had heard was that of his mother, and he trembled lest it should 
prove to him a re; ch and a shame 

‘Her cousin, Charles Merryweather, saw it too continued the narrator 

It is my opinion that he loved the fair and pure-minded girl, whose heart 


beat only for my dear young master 
walked of a morning in the garden 
sunken eves, and features pale, 
passing in his heart 


I have seen him watching them as they 
listening to the singing of the birds, with 
they plainly indicated the bitter feelings 


sO 








*“ You forget Sir Walter’s very natural impatience to hear the result,’’ ob 
served Mr. Cusack, in a broken tor Pray proceed !”’ 
* The long vacation drew to a clove at last. Squire Walter sent me forward 


telling me not to expect him fora 
lakes on foot. The young lady, who 

Ten days elapsed before he made his 
Miss Merryweather accompanied 


with the luggage to Cambridge by the mail 
few days, as be thought of visiting the 
was present, blushed deeply. I started 
appearance at Cambridge, and when he 
him.”’ 


4 
dic 











‘* Was she ——— I can’t speak it,’’ murmured the agitated youth ‘You 
ean guess the question I would ask 

“She was his wife,’’ exclaimed George Chason, emphatically The lips 
which never uttered a falsehood assured me so, and her own pure, happy 
sanny smile confirmed it.’’ 

*“ Thank heaven !"’ murmured the former, in an inarticulate vo thank 
heaven! Where had the marr lage taken pla 

* Can't tell you, Sir Walter 

*« Did my father never inform you ’ 

** Never.”’ 

There was a painful pause, during which the party most interested in the 


narrative weighed in his mind every syllable that had fallen from the lips of 
the speaker, balanced his strong conviction, the generous character, as well as 





the assertion of his father, against the too probable fall of a confiding, unsus 
pecting girl who had trusted to his honor 

“Do not let a doubt—an il! thought—enter your heart,’’ exclaimed the 
farmer, who read what was passing in the mind of our hero as you would 


avoid injustice to the dead 











‘“* What could have been the motive of such concealment ” 

‘My young master was under age replied the faithfully attached servant 

and forfeited even the little fortune he possessed by marr ing without the 
eanction of his elder brother, Sir Henry Herbert, who was then travelling 
abroad, and that is why the marriage was kept secret; but I have a proof that 
it took place. The lady's father came in a few days to see them; there were 
tears and kisses, but no reproaches. He remained some time; slept under the 


same roof with them. He was, as I said before 


an, with hair as white as «now 
' 


venerable 
bless them 


a clergyman—a good 
IT heard him call upon heaven to 


™m 


an! it could have been no sinful union on which Dr. Merryweather implored a 
benediction.’ 

**Right,’’ observed Mr. Cusack, deeply moved I knew him well, also his 
nephew Charles; he died shortly after the fall, as it was supposed, of his 
daughter Had the truth been known, much misery might have been spared 

His death,’’ said George Chason, “‘ was a sad blow both to my lady and 
her husband. Well, Sir Walter, about ten months after the marriage, you 
were born, and my master, after taking his degree, removed to London, and 
entered himself a student inthe Temple. It was there that circumstances oc 


curred «f which I can give n 
And there your father suddenly 

* Were you with him ?’’ inquired our hero 

‘*No,”’ replied te farmer, he had sent me from him 

‘ What were the circumstances you allude to’ 

* You shall hear. I returned one evening, as usual, to the chambers, 
found my dear master, as pale as a corpse; reading a letter. I had to speak 
twice before he recognized me; on doing so he hastily tore the paper into a 
hundred fragments and threw ‘them on the fire. I asked him if he were ill, he 
answered, ‘Ne.’ Il inquired for my lady; never shall I forget the look of anguish 
with which he regarded me. Then, bursting into tears, snatched you from 
the cradle in which you were sleeping, and pre.sed you conv ulsively t 
breast Without knowing why, I wept too 

** He made me swear that same night to perform two things; the Grst was to 
place you under the care of some respectable person who would act like a | 
mother to you I named my sister; he caught eagerly at the idea, and added 
that it was better you should be brought up in sight of your ancestral home | 
What followed was yet more strange. I was forbidden to disclose whose son 


explanation, for I never comprehended them 
died 


and 


his 


said George Chason, after a pause, during which his 


bute it 
you 
suspect one of two things,—either that you were an actor in the mysterious 
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you were to every human being but his brother, and only to him in the event 
of his applying to me for information on the subject 

To you I was to reveal the secret on your reaching the age of twenty. He 
placed three thousand pounds in my hand, and bade me employ it for the bes 
My absence from London lasted a forta When I returned, I learnt, to my 


dismay and grief, that my beloved young master | 


rht 
igh 


was de: 





And did you never hear what became of my mother asked his hearer, 
mournfully 
‘ Never,’’ replied the narrator of this singular history ‘But she was in 


nocent, Sir Walter, both in thought and deed, of any sin which might cause 
her son to blush for her. She loved her husband; every look and action of her 
life convinced me of it. I could as soon doubt the purity of an angel as of my 


poor master’s wife. The rest of my story is soon told. Fettered by the solemn 
promise I had made to him who had so just a right to rely on my fidelity, I 
could make no inquiries, take no steps tc induce your uncle to recognize you 





so I e’en started for Australia, and invested the money intrusted to me in land, 













































knowing all the while I was but acting for you as your steward. I am ready 
he added, proudly to account for every shilling, as an honest man ought 
to do 

Sir Walter shook him by the hand and said 

‘You have nothing to account for; Iam your debtor, my true and excellent 
friend 

‘Pray, Sir Wal———— 

Not that name nter ted the young man I never will assume that 
title, if it really be mine, till every shadew of doubt touching my claim is 
removed 

But 

‘lam resolute; for the future address me by the name I have hitherto 
borne—the old familiar one of Dick And you, my friends, let me entreat 
he added to observe the most profound silence on what has transpired 

It Sir—that Mr we I must say it, Dick,’’ observed William 
Giles yu will not be done out of ir rights If money is required, father 
and | will sell every stick we po see you righted. I'd give five years of 
my life only to hear you were sion of Crowshall 

And I too exclaimed both George and his sister 

And I all that remains of mine,’’ added Mr. Cusack, in a most serious tone 

I cannot tell you how deeply this singular discovery has interested m 
I knew your father in early life, an 

The rest was so indistinctly uttered that those present could n t catch the 
mport ‘ ; 

Was frie perhaps said Dick 

No, n0T exact “is his friend,’’ replied the gentleman; *‘ our intimacy was tco 
brier for that bat I saw enough of him, now that I am older and appreciate 
things more justly, to feel his worth and honor. (a one point I am happy 
that it is in my power to set y mind at rest; the legitimacy of your birth 
is unquestionable; the proofs are still in e+isience 

I knew it I eowl’ la worn i exclaimed Ge 

And my meiner 

If living ( ick s thy of your love, for a purer, nobler 
creature never form of woman We are all of us too much agitated 
by what has transpired to decide upon the fitting urse of action; but I pre 
sume you will soon return to England, in which case I shall accompany you 

This kindness, and from a stranger 

Say, rather, a duty; do not thank me; thanks are offensive 

Mr. Cusack rose from his chair and, overcome by a feeling which none could 
nccount for, quitted the room; a few minutes afterwards they saw him walk 
ng past the window, evidently laboring under great agitation, for his brows 
were knit like those 4 1 pain, and he kept moaning to himself 

Strange observed hat he should take such interest in my 
affairs. 1 never saw him till this da I cannot believe that he is sporting 
with my credulity, } t appeared g ne for that Hav you 
known him long 

He is onl just ted « wn surveyor, eplied the farmer and 
without further proof would not be right to say what I suspect | 

Surely you do not doubt his intentions towards our dear young maste 
ejaculated Martha he cannot mean false to him 

replied her brother; ‘* my lift 1 that is th an I take him 
for 

‘* And whom do you take him for 
George remained s nt 

I mu ome toan understar ¥ t r ight 

our her« I understand m ider no ha riendshiy If he has 
spoken truly, if the proofs of n her’s marriage i at, b hal im 
the place where they are depos It time I wa e gua in own 
honor, and, if necessary, the avenger of my paren ir 

A I really Sir Walter Herbert he repeatedly demanded of himself 
I ‘ ent that Ge ison and ar, kind Martha, believe lam. How 

proudly my heart would have beat vile to know myself the equal of 
Marion, the possessor : name w f But now my hopes and price 
alike are ashes 

The rest of the evening Vas pass » talk ‘ ld times with Martha 

whose tears and smiles » et 1 eac ra ly, as grief or joy predom 
nated 

Before retiring to re Dick—for we igain call him so—placed in her 

hands the remainder of the 1 ey wi ! a eceived from Dr. Gore for 
fs an f his v ge Austral and re ested her to take charge f it 
{ ir 

Th faithful creature's fir mpression was to refuse it. She thought of her 

wretched husband d the oath she had bound herself by not to betray him 
Money was all she tired to rid herself of him forever Mentally she mur 
mured a prayer that tl temptation might not prove too great 

I shall have no use for it observed our hero, as he foreed it up her 
besid it will be much safer in your care than mine 
** Are you 8o sure of that replied Ma a mournfully No, pn take it 

back I never had so muc noney in my possession in my life Should I lose 

I ild forgive you 

‘ Or give it away?’ added woman, fixing her eyes earnestly ipon his 

countenance 

Dispose of it, dear Martha, as you please said the young man I shall 

never ask you to render an account of it ; it is but asmal! proof of my gratitude 
for the care you took of n i my childhood, the untiring love which watched 
over me j 

‘Oh, it was nobly ehly repaid,’’ exclaimed his nurse, her mind inexpressi 

bly relieved by his words 
And yet she continued, coloring deeply what a mercenary being you 
must think me 

ever, Martha, never answered our her who, though he certainly did 

feel surprised at the all but direct manner in which she had asked him for the 
mopey, knew her too well to attribute it to any unworthy motive And 
new he resumed let us seh of it no more; but tell me, have you heard 
nothing of the man you so unfortunately linked your fate with 

Patience got Jacob Bantum to write to m« plied the woman in a low 

tone I am aware that he is a banished felon 

And does George know it 
‘No; I could not bear to wound his honest pride by telling him—by inform 

ing him that his sister’s husband was a convict He is proud ¢ his good name, 
of the respect of the colonists ; it would have been a sad blow to him, and so I 
kept the sorrow and the secret to myself 

Perhaps you acted wisely ; kindly, 1 am sure you did erved her foster 





son ‘and I will respect your silence 
Amen Corner said Martha 
Yes 


* And why? 


But I must see hin 
with painful surprise 
Oh 


beware of h he hates you 





im he is a dangerous man 
I do not fear him was the reply 
* But why wish to see him ? 
Because I am convinced that he possesses the clue to my destiny. The 
cruelty he displayed to one so young, so helpless as myself, must have been 
prompted by a motive stronger than caprice or resentment I suspect that he 


was set on by the man who now calls himself the owner of Crowshall 


‘Squire Roderick Hastings exclaimed Martha 





‘Who has already attempted my life added Dick But we will speak of 
these things when we are more calm It has not been all sunshine with me 
since my escape from the poor-house there have been storms and intervening 
clouds ; but good-night—good night 

Martha's rest was broken by dreams, in which she beheld her husband en 
gaged in a deadly struggle, first with her brother, next with our hero. Several 
times she started with a low, moaning cry from her pillow, breathed a prayer 
for the safety of those so dear to her, and tried to sk ep agaip 

At an early hour the following morning, Dick arose. He longed to breathe 
the fresh air, to commune with his own heart; for his re like that of his 
nurse, had been broken, not by visions of his old persecutor, Amen Corner, but 
of Marion and Sir Mark Raymond 

As he passed through the kitchen, the servant, Mary Chells, regarded him as 
if she desired to speak to him, but the coarse laugh of Betsy Crump, who 
watched her with a villainous leer of suspicion, caused her to resume her 
work 

Would I dare «peak to him thought the poor girl he might advise me 
how to act rhe secret is weighing upon my mind 
It’s no use your looking after the like of him,’’ observed her fellow-servant 
He is a born gentleman ; I heard Missis say so 


without your assertion 
added the woman 
with a faint blush ; 


I can believe it replied Mary Chells 
And he knows that you are a convict, 


Who told him’’’ demanded the former ‘but I 


need 





notask. From the hour I first set foot on the farm you have been my enemy 
ulthough I never wronged you Perhaps you may one day regret that you 
were not more woman.-like in your conduct to me.’ 

‘Do you suppose I fear you ?’’ demanded Mrs. Crump, spitefully 

‘I suppose nothing—wish nothing,’’ was the reply, but to b:a 

On reaching the base of the slope from whieh the Black Forest and thi ain 
of hills were visible, Dick encountered Mr. Cusack, who, like him -elf, had left 
the house shortly after daybreak, in order to reflect on the discovery of the 
preceding evening. No sooner did he perceive our hero, tha: e advan 


towards him with a heightened color, and extended his hand 
It was but without an expression of great cordiality 
The gentleman seemed hurt 


taken, 


“If my manner appears cold,’’ observed the young man, “you must attri 
sir, to ite true motive : my doubt ob light in which I must regard 
You betrayed last night a knowledge of my parents, whith leads me té 
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| circumstances which occasioned their separation, 
with me.”’ 
**Can you not imagine 
Dick made no reply. 
‘ That I was the friend of one of them 
intrusted 


r that you have been trifling 


a third?’’ said the crown surveyor 


that the proofs of the marriage were 


omy keeping 
‘*] cannot comprehend Is such the case ’?’’ demanded our hero, im 
patiently 
‘It is. Fortwo years they have been in my possession and so carefully 


me to this 
decided 


them with 
day I have 


have I guarded them that on quitting England | brought 

country They are in my office at Melbourne. Thi 

to return to seek them and place them in your hands 
‘This is indeed a proof that your feelings towards me, 


very 


. are friendly 









































Pardon my previous coldness, but the deceit of the world has taught me 
caution Young as I am, I have escaped at least one snare laid for my life 
‘The villain !’’ muttered Cusack ; ‘‘ the cold-blooded villain 
‘*Of whom do you speak ?’’ exclaimed Dick, in a tone of surprise 
Of one whem you have most cause to fear and hate ;: a being, cast, indeed, 
in the outward form of man, but with the heart of a demon Roderick 
Hastings, the present possessor of Crowshall—none other would have an inter 
est in your death 
‘ You are right, sir, it was of him I spoke Tell me, for heaven’s sake, how 
you obtained this knowledge The re can be no frien p without confidence 
Have I not given you proof demanded the man that my feelings 
towards you are those of a friend? 
** Undoubtedly, but 
I cannot explain myself further,’’ continued the speaker It was on 
your account that I quitted England, for I well knew that Roderick would 
suspect the proofs of your birth to be in my possession, and with him to 
suspect is to act; the man who has crossed his path had better live chameleon 
like on air ; he has all the « ng of the serpent, joined with the ferocity of 
the tiger : 
At least you know him observed our her 
As well replied Mr. Cusack, ‘‘as I trust you will one day know me. I 
do not ask for your entire confidence till I have proved to you by something 
more than words that I deserve it The papers we spoke of, by to-morrow 
night, shall be in your hands Suspend your judgment of me till then 
Surely I do not ask too much 
Willingly sail Dick neredulity itself must be satisfied by such a 
proof. 
‘ And that proof,’’ added Mr. Cusack, emphatically you shall have within 
the time I name, if I live till then 
In order to fulfil his promise, the speaker set out on horseback a1 hour after 
wards on his retura to Melbourne William Giles « ed to accompany him 
but, at the earnest request of Martha, he agreed to spend another day with 
them, although he felt impatient to return home, on account of his cousin, the 
pretty Susan 
re rest of the day was passed in visiting the farm and the nearest sheep 
runs; George Chason insisting that his young master for so he persisted in 
calling him—should inspect the property which he declared himself not 
willing, but anxious to deliver into his hands 
And what will you do, were I to accept your offer ? 
‘Remain with you,’’ replied the farmer you will re e a steward, and 
could not have a more faithful one 
This was uttered with that modest pride wl Bic ate alone 
justified in feeling 
** Remain as its owner aid Dick I were indeed a selfish being to accept 
the generous sacrifice you offer: you shall be my friend and not my steward 
my banker, if you will, should I require assistance; but Hope Farm must not 
change its master 
Spoken like one of the old race exclaime! William Giles ich as 1 Lave 
heard my father d ) I berts t ive boven in his y ' lays He will 
be so overjoyed when I tell bim the rt len to <« t sells off anc 
returns to England, if ever he lives to hear that you ar ession of Crow 
hall He was born upon the estate, and it half broke heart to quit it 
Perhaps I may never return to England,’’ observed our hero with a sigh 
His hearers exchanged a look of surprise 
Duty to the memory of my parents, and the dé I feel to right the 
stice of its present possessor,’’ added the speaker, after a pause would 
t nly inducements to take me there. I require a life of excitement an 
acl ve thing to cause oblivion of the past, even th ails t < 
hope tf future 
rhe hun riend of his father regarded him earnestly 
Poor b mentally exclaimed; ‘‘ has the fatality which mar his rac 
str k him 
And he thought of | lead master 
CHAPTER XL\ 
I at “a 
it ek ~ t ® ’ wit art 1 
When fallin we with spa kt ‘ 
And the low sun has lengthened y shade.—Pors 
Tur day had passed wearily enough with Marth During the absence of her 
brother and Dick, her anxiety lest they should encounter Amen Corner betrayed 
itself by a hundred acts of nervous impatience, and the faithful creature only 
drew her breath freely when she saw them return 
‘Thank heaven,’’ she murmured they are safe He has kept his promise 
they are uninjured 
In all probability, the rifles with which all had been armed had quite as much 














to do with their safety as Amen’s adherence to his word, for he had watched 
them in their walk 

Since she had become possessed of the means of securing her guilty husband's 
flight from Australia, Martha had felt mu leas dread of meeting him she 
prudently resolved, however, not to take the money out but to make terms 
with him first; the food and raiment she had pre bring with her 

It was past midnight before the house was sufficiently quiet for the trembling 
woman to put her project into execution; and when she did find courage s} 
paused almost at every step, fearful of waking thé sleepers 

What a guilty thing I look like she thoug gliding like a ghost or a 

thief about the farm, starting at the ect fi wn footfall And yet my 
intentions are good 

On reaching the kitchen in whi Mary (‘ ls slept, sh vas obliged to 
redouble her precautions not to disturb her; but the servant to all appearance, 
slept soundly 

Oh! if I dared take her with me thought Martha her presence might 

prove a protection, for I begin to dread the violence of him I am to meet 
Surely he can never have the heart to harm me when I bring him food and 
clothing?’ He must have some sense of gratitude, some tie which links him 
with humanity remaining 

The wind swept mournfully through the clump of trees which sheltered the 
farm-house on the east as Martha stealthily quitted it, and eme d in the 
open air The moon was shining with that brightness peculiar to ro Austra 
lian sky: in fact, so light was it that it cast a broad distinct shadow from 


every object on which it fell 

She had not advanced more than half-way towards the place of ng, 
when Mary Chells, who had only pretented to sleep whilst her mistress passed 
through the kitchen, emerged from the farm The faithful girl bad witnessed 
the first interview between Amen and his wife. Her hand it was that moved 
the cap from the nipple of the felon’s gun as it lay at the foot of the gum tree, 
behind which she had concealed herself 


meeti 


She is gone to meet that fearful man,’’ murmured Mary, ‘‘and no one to 
protect her. What am I to do? How am I to act? If I alarm the house 
every one will know that her husband is an escaped felon, and shame will 
break her heart. The dogs!’’ she exclaimed, struck with a sudden idea ‘Fool 


that I was to forget them! 

George Chason, like many other Australian farmers, kept upon his lands a 
brace of remarkably fine bloojhounds. In the event of any outrage they were 
valuable for tracing the bushmen, who feared their four-footed pursuers much 

















more than their fellow-men; for once upon the track, the instinct of the ani 
mal leads it to hunt its victim with untiring patience; nothing but blood can 
turn it from its pursuit 

Fortunately, up to the present time, their owner had never had occasion to 
test their skill, the district in which his farm was situated being one of the most 
peaceable in Australia. He had kept the animals muore f iriosity than use 
and, woman like, Martha and the servant had both made pets of them. Lover 
and Liss, the names of the two dogs, were as gentle as pet lamb- th them, 
though so exceedingly to strangers that, as a matter of prudence, 
they were kept chaine log sse at the side of the farm 

The watchful brutes knew her footsteps, and instead of uttering their deep 
notes, whined joyously at her approac and when sufficiently near began to 
leap upon her in sport 

** Down, Lover!’’ she said down, Lis 

They obeyed her 

With a hand that trembled with impatience, for the faithful woman felt that 
the life of her mistress might depend upon her promptitude, she detached the 
chains from the collars, and walked back with them towards the house. The 
instant they came near the house, the dogs, with their nostr ls to the earth 


began snuffing the ground, and uttered a low bark 
‘High! high!’ she said find her, find her 


It needed no second command: te sagacious animals appeared to compre 





hend perfectly what was expected from them, for they bounded forwards, fol 
lowing the path Martha had pursued 

‘I can only pray for her,’’ said Mary Chels She would neve rgive 
me were I to alarm the farm, and expose her shame to her brother and his 
friends 

Seating herself under the shade, so that she could watch without being seen 
for the return of her mistreas, the speaker anxiously waited the result 

When the unhappy wife reached the thicket where the escaped felon had 


appointed to meet her, she discovered Amen seated at the foot of the gum tree, 


where he deposited his gun on the oceasion of their first interview He had 
grown impatient at her delay, for the cold had penetrated to his very marrow 
hrough the thin rags which covered him, and he was in one of those brutal 
humors which had so frequently blanched her cheek with terror, and caused 


her heart to beat, during the brief period of their married life 
You are come at last,’’ muttered the ruffian 
‘ Do not be angry,’’ replied Martha. ‘‘ The delay has not been through any 
fa alt of mine, but we had visitors last night.’’ 
‘Humph | visitors,’’ repeated her husband Whom ? 
The ¢rowf surveyor and William Giles,’’ was the repl 
The son of old Giles, of Crowshall ? 
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“* Yes,”’ 

‘But there was a third,’’ observed Amen Corner, suspiciously, for his con- 
felerate, Bill Spuggins, who had been watching about the farm, had reported 
to him the arrival of three strangers. 

‘“* Yes, yes,’’ said Martha, nervously. 
direct his attention from the subject ; 
promised.’’ 

** And food ?’’ 

‘* And food,’’ she repeated, setting down the heavy basket of provisions. 

The bush-ranger opened it, and a grin of satisfaction rested for an instant on 
his haggard features, when he saw that a bottle of spirits had been added. 
Raising it to his lips, he took a hearty draught. 

You have not told me,’ said he, as be replaced the cork, ‘‘ the name of 
the third visitor. I must know it, for if I detect you in a lie——”’ 

‘It is Mc. Tarleton,’’ interrupted Martha, trusting that he had never heard 
Dick designated by that name before 

And who is Mr. Tarleton’’’ he demanded 

\ friend of William's 

\n | what is he? 

I can tell you nothing more,’ replied his wife, with an assumption of 
firmness which she was very far from feeling, ‘* for, to my knowledge, | never | 
1eard the name till last night.” 

Her hearer ap» red anything but satisied—probably, he mentally resolved 
to convince him.elf of the truth of her statement, which her hesitation led 
him to doubt 

And the money he s 
Amen,’’ answered Martha, ‘‘it is true that I can procure you some, but it 
nust be on condition that you instantly qait this part of the country, and fly 
to some land where you may hide your crimes and existence from the unerring 
han lof justice. I cannot sleep in peace whilst you remain. Hideous dreams 
haunt me. Promise me this—promise me faithfully—and you shall have ad 
How much ?’’ coolly demanded her husband 
‘One hundred pounds !”’ 
was the reply 
One hundred aad fifty, then ; it is all I can procure you.’’ 
Humph !"’ muttered the convict, in a hesitating tone, ‘‘ that might do 
But it must be procured instantly.’ 

‘Give me the pledge I require, and to-morrow it shall be yours.’’ 

‘*T must have it now,’’ said the ruffian 

‘I have it not with me. 

** That’s a lie!’’ exclaimed her persecutor 
eve—your hesitating speech 
tions upon me’ 


‘* See here,’’ she added, trusting to 
“T have brought you the clothes I 








‘It is not enough, 


‘lean read itin your shifting 
**Do you think to deceive me?’—impose cond 
Am I not your lawful husband ?’’ 
True !’’ groaned Martha; ‘‘and it was an evil hour that ever you 
became so 
The draught which the fellow had taken from the bottle, after so long an ab 
tinence from ardent spirits of any kind, had produced the effect usual under 
it had excited all the evil passions of his nature. Nothing 
would convince him but that she had the money upon her person, and he 
| himself of it, no matter by what means. One crime 
m or less in the dark catalogue of his misdeeds was indifferent to him 
Give it me, if you are wise,’’ he said 
I tell you that I have it not 
fue monster fixed his eyes menacingly upon ber, and, half-mad with passion | 


ca circumstances ; 


mined tO possess 


an | the effects of the drink, raised his gun like a bludgeon over her head. The | 
ter { woman retreated without daring to turn her back upon him 
Amen! Amen !’’ she shrieked, ‘*‘ you would not murder me?’’ 


Wouldn't I 
Phink on your soul 
the money ! 

Ife was within a few paces of the spot to which she had backed 
wast Like 


think on the hereafter 


Behind her 
cet, so close and impervious that it was impossible for her to pro 
auy her ; another instant and the murderous blow had descended 

ead, when the two bloodhounds sprang over the thicket The 
wreich reeo:led with terror 


‘jlown, Lover! down, Liss!’’ cried Martha, who could not endure to see 
eve. te man who had rendered existence a burden to her, whose hand had | 
been ately raised to take her life, torn in pieces before her face 

| snimals crouched at her feet with a sullen growl, but remained with 
th bloodshot eyes fixed upon the man, rea ly to spring at the least movement 
he might make, or the first word of their mistress 


rhank heaven! you bave escaped a crime 

Why you don’t think I really intended to harm you,’’ muttered the 
coward What should I get by it? It was only intended to frighten you 

You have frightened me,’’ said his wife, who still remained pale as a 

pectre ke up the basket of food and the clothes and leave me.”’ 

** Do you presume to order me? 

It is for your own sake rhe hounds upon a cry, a word of mine, would 
tear you piecemeal. Go, Amen, go ; I may not be able much longer to restrain 
their fury. Lower your weapon gently 
upon you,’ 

rhe intended assassin gradually lowered the gun, which during the brief 
conversation had remained suspended over his head. The low, fierce growl of 
the noble brutes warned him even more effectually than the speaker’s words, 
that the danger was not to be trifled with. Whilst he gathered up the basket 
and the things she had brought him, Martha, by coaxing and caressing her 
four-footed protectors, sought to keep them quiet. 

There is a mystery in the heart of every woman. It is true she had never 
loved him—he was the object of her aversion and terror ; but he was still her 
husband, had slept by her side, and she shrank from witnessing his death 

**Go!’’ she repeated 

**T will go,’’ replied Amen ; 


you have played me 





; a sudden movement and they spring | 


‘but don’t think I shall forget the pretty trick 
You call yourself mighty religious and good ; but, good 
ani relicious as you are, you would have hunted me like a wild beast with 
those internal dogs.’’ 

‘*T knew not they were at liberty.’’ 

‘Bring the money to-morrow night,’’ said her husband, as he withdrew 
from the spot, ‘‘or I no longer hold myself bound by my promise to spare your 
brother Iam a much better shot, Martha, than I was, and never miss 
my aim 

rhe b lhounds began to growl again, for the speaker had raised his voice 
to a tone of menace which they appeared to understand. 

‘I will be here,’’ gasped Martha ; ‘‘ leave me now.’’ 

Amen slowly retreated, keeping his eyes fixed upon the hounds, who whined 


piteo is they saw their prey escaping them ; it required not only all 
Martha ength to hold them in, but caresses and words of endearment 

‘Come, Lover; come, Liss,’’ she said, after a sufficient time had elapsed for 
her husband to be beyond any immediate danger ; “let us return to the 
house 


The animals followed her with their ears deprerse 1 and their tails drawn be 
tween their leg It was no ordinary proof of fidelity which they had given 
their mi-tr in suffering themselves to be checked when once their instincts 
were ar ed 

Before retiring to rest, the agitated woman chained them in the log-house. 
| not understand by what fortunate accident th y had broken loose. 
It seemed as if some guardian angel had watched over her. 

In passing through the kitchen she observed that Mary Chells still slept. 

About a mile from the spot where Amen Corner had parted from his wife, he 
encountered Bill Spuggins, who had been waiting for him. 

‘* Devilish cold,’’ said the pickpocket ; ‘‘ 1 began to think you had lost your 
way, or did not intend to return ; but I suppose,’’ he added, ‘‘ you’ve had to 
kiss and make it up again, as the old song says.’’ 

** Kiss,’’ repeated his companion, with a laugh 
like the tiger’s caress.’’ 

“Why, surely you have not been fool enough to murder her?’’ exclaimed 
Spuggins 

‘*No ; but I felt sorely tempted.’ 

** What do you mean by a tiger’s kiss, then?’’ 

Amen related all that bad passed at the interview, adding, as an excuse for 
his violence, that he should not have fallen into such an error but for the ef- 
fects of the corn brandy, which, after so long an abstinence from liquor, had 
excited him 

‘* Brandy !’’ repeated his fellow convict, eagerly. ‘‘ Have you any?’’ 

They seated themselves at the entrance to the wood, and with ravenous ap- 
petites feasted on the provisions which Martha had brought. As our readers 
may ppose, the bottle was not forgotten. When their hunger was appeased 
Amen unfolded the bundle ; it contained a plain but respectable suit, such as 
is gener lly worn by the better class of Australian farmers, several shirts, and 
a pair 

** You are in luck,’’ observed the pickpocket, with a sigh of envy. 
clothes were those, I wonder? 

‘Her brother’s,’’ was the reply. 

“Umph! I’ve known a man to be hanged afore now,’’ observed his com 
panion on account of a suit of clothes ; and them’s remarkable buttons on 
the cvat.’’ 

They were a set of large mother-of-pearl ones, which George had brought 
with him from England ; probably there was not another like them in the 
colony 

‘* Well, yes,’’ said the ex-parish clerk, ‘‘ they are rather singular 
a deep fellow Bill ; too deep, I sometimes fancy, for me What do you mean 
by a fellow being hanged on account of a suit of clothes. You can’t think that 
lam such a fool as to be frightened out of wearing them.’”’ 

*« Nothing of the sort 

** What then ?’’ 

*< Well, I'll tell you ; suppose—mind, I only say suppose—that any one was 
to be robbed or murdered by any one wearing them : that in the struggle one 
of those buttons was torn off, and found near the spot or in the hands of the 
corpse—on whom do you think the suspicion of the police and beaks would 
fall? 

Amen gave a low whisjle 

“Why, on him as owned ‘em, to be sure,’’ continued the speaker ; ‘‘ who 
has been seen in them, no doubt, a hundred times, both in Melbourne and by 
his neighbors, though there ain’t many of them in this cursed courtry.”’ 

Do you think, then, that I ought to-——”’ 
‘Speak out,”’ said the pickpocket 
‘It would be a means of vengeance,’’ 
himself, ‘‘ better than by my own hand.”’ 

“To be sure it would, and we must have money. The fools we are with 
have been plundering the shepherds’ huts at the stations. The country will 
soon get too hot to hold usall, But never you mind; I have diseovered « crib 








‘* Our kiss was something 


of sto it boots 


** Whose 


You are 


added his companion, speaking to 


| it over together. 


| show-place 


where two might do very well till the search was over. 
tective in London to ferret us out.’’ 

‘* Where is it?’ 

‘<In the Forest; but before I tell you, is it share and share ?’’ 

«There is my hand upon it,’’ replied Amen Corner. ‘‘ You are just the sort 
of man I can trust; besides, I hate to be alone. You know all the tricks 
of this infernal place; without you I should never get away.’’ 


I’d defy the best de- 


‘“‘ Rigbt there,’’ said Bill, anxious to confirm him in the idea; ‘‘and if you | 


can only terrify your wife out of a hundred pounds, I can answer for reaching 
either ’Meriky or England. For my own part I’ve been thinking,’’ he added, 


| “that I should prefer ’Meriky; people are getting so cursed knowing at home.’’ 


‘*That we can decide hereafter,’ observed his confederate. ‘‘ Martha has 
promised me the money to-morrow night; as for the other project, we will talk 
But where is this crib you spoke of ?’’ 

** Follow me, and you shall see.’’ 

The speakers walked for about three miles till they reached a deep dell in the 
depth of the Black Forest, one side of which was entirely covered with stunted 
trees and brushwood. 

‘* Let me see,’’ said the pickpocket; ‘‘it can’t be far off; ah, right! thought 
I couldn’t miss it agin. That’s the sign-post.”’ : 

He pointed to a block of granite rising above the bed of the rivulet which in 
Summer washed the dell; it was now dry 

Stooping upon his hands and knees, he crept under the brushwood, closely 
followed by his companion; and, after groping their way for about sixty feet, 
Bill called to the latter to stop. 

‘« Where are we?’’ demanded Amen 

* You shall see.’’ 

His guide drew from his pocket a flint and steel, with which he speedily pro- 
cured a light, and set fire to a heap of leaves, dry sticks, and pine cones col 
lected ina heap. As the flame blazed up Amen Corner saw, to his astonish- 
ment, that they were in a cave of considerable extent, perfectly impervious to 
the light of day, and secure from any ordinary search 

‘* This is a crib,’’ he exc!aimed, in a tone of admiration. 

‘* Ain’t it?’ said Spuggins, with a grin of satisfaction; ‘‘and quite like a 
See how the walls sparkle. I say, if it wor only gold instead of 


‘it’s very dark.’’ 


; 


trap.’ 

He pointed to the masses of quartz protruding from the sides and roof of the 
cave on which large particles of metal glittered. 

‘« We should be rich for life,’’ observed his componion. 

Little did the speakers —— that it was really gold—the yellow tempting 
devil for which they had so frequently sinned. Gold! sufficient to glut even 
the thirst ef avarice, and make them wealthy for life. But the discovery of 
the precious ore, which was to change the relations of society and produce 
such an effect upon the old world, had not yet b en made. 

The men, whose characters were in every way suited to each other, agreed 
not to return to their friends, the bush-rangers in the forest, who, alarmed by 
the excitement their depreda‘tions had already caused in the district, thought 
of penetrating still further into the interior of the country. 

** Good luck go with them,’’ said Spuggins, ‘‘ when once we are clear on ’em 
One pal is all I wish for.’’ 

‘* Or I,” added Amen. 


*< If that bit of business I hinted at is to be done,’’ resumed the former, ‘‘ the 


| quieter we are the better; and Providence seems to have invented this crib for 


our purpose.’’ 
What purpose?’’ 

the repeated application of his lips to the bottle 

‘ Have you forgotten the buttons ?’’ 

‘* | see—I understand you !’’ cried the ruffian; ‘‘ and, by heavens! I'll do it. 
I swore when George Chason beat me like a dog in the wood of Crowshall that 
sooner or later, I would be revenged, and I will keep my oath. I should like to 
see him hanged,’’ he added, with a scowl, ‘‘ and know that it was for my deed.’’ 

‘« See him hanged,’’ repeated Spuggins; ‘‘don’t be greedy. Spread it— 
spread it. Can’t you be satisfied with knowing that he is hanged. It never 
does any good to ask too much of fortune.’’ 

‘‘T’d rather see it,’’ muttered Amen; ‘I'd rather see it.’’ 
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Game XXXIII.—Played between Messrs. Tuompson and Perrin, of the New 
York Chess Club, in a chess tournament, for a set of chess-men. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK... 
Mr. T. Mr. P. Mr. T. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 31 Qto K R7 (ch) K to his B2 
2PtQB4 KiteoQB3 32 Q to K Kt 6 (ch)K to K 2 
8 BtoK2 PtoK3 33 Qt’ksK Kt ne RtoK B2 
4 KtteoQB3 BtoK2 34 QtakesK RP QtoQB4(g) 
5 KttoK B3 BtoK B3 35 Qto Kt5 (ch) QtakesQ 
6 KttoQKt5 P to Q 3 (a) 36 P takes Q R takes R (ch) 
7 PtwoQ3 PtoQR3 37 K takes R R to Q7 
8 KttoQR3 QtoQKkr3 38 BtoK4 R takes K RP 
9 Castles Kt to K 2 39 Rtakes QKtP RtoKR4 
10 R to Q Kt sq Castles 40 P to K Kt 6 Rto K Kt4 
| 11 KtteQB2 PtoKR3 41 KtoK B2 KtoK B3 
12 QKttoK3 PtoQR4 42 BtoQ3 B to K aq 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





inquired his confederate, whose senses began to reel with 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The following morning, when their heated brains had recovered from the | 


effects of the brandy, which fortunately was exhausted, they talked over their 
plans, and it was settled that one of them should strike out into the country, 
at a distance from Hope Farm, and purchase a stock of provisions with a por 
tion of the money Martha had given her husband on their first meeting 

‘You had better go,’’ observed Bill; dress yourself in your new clothes; 
won’t you look smart! the gang in the forest wouldn’t know you.’’ 

‘* You go,’’ was the reply 

Although his confederate, for private reasons, particularly wished to be in 
trusted with the commission, he affected a reluctance to undertake it, saying 
that his companion would do it so much better. At last, however, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and took the money which Amen offered him. 

** You will easily purchase food,’’ he said, ‘‘at one of the sheep stations.”’ 

‘* And what do you intend to do?’’ 

‘*T shall stroll in the forest, and try my gun,’’ said Amen, ‘ if I see anything 
worth shooting.’’ 

The significant leer which accompanied his words sufficiently explained his 
murderous intentions. 

‘* Be careful,’’ replied Bill; ‘‘ mind my caution; spread it—spread it.’’ 

(To be continued. ) 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Curses Cincie.—The Editor would be happy to see any of his chess frends at bis resi- 
dence, No. 47 West Twenty-seventh street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, on Saturday 
evenings, During the Summer vacation be will then “ keep open house” to the fraternity, 
and hold himeelf in readiness to break a lance with all comers. This invitation is designed 
to embrace strangers a8 well as acquaintances. 


Staunton Cunss-Men.—R. Bainbridge & Co., wholesale stationers, No. 47 Cliff street, New 
York, manufacture this justly celebrated pattern of chese-men. They have hitherto been 
wholly imported, but having a man in their employ who has been engaged in making 
them in England, they are enabled to reduce the price about one-half—a great desideratum 
with the majority of players, who are not troubled with plethoric purses. If the artisan 
in question will call upon us at the club (now temporarily meeting at the St. Denis hotel, 
corner of Broadway and Eleventh street) we will give him some hints that will be service 
able to himself and his employers. 


city. We shall therefore be compelled to postpone a decision of the respective merits of 
our problem-makers until Fall. In the meantime we shall go on with the publication of 
the most meritorious, without giving any decided opinion in regard to their superiority 
Mr. Julien has again and again expressed his regrets that a pressure of other duties would 
compel him to forego the pleasure of contributing anything for the present. Mr. Cook, 
with becoming delicacy, has declined to compete, generously affording more youthful 
aspirants an opportunity to plume their wings for a lofty flight yneidering the admitted 
ability of these two composers, any of the rest may regard themselves fortunate. 
Mr. Marache has favored us with several, and—like all of his concoctions—theese are of the 
very first water. The young Loyd’s have not been idle. The problem published to-day 
we consider as eminently worthy D’Orville. Can praise go farther? His three-move prob- 
lem is also very fine. That in four moves is good, but not—in our judgment—equal to 
the two preceding. I. 8S. Loyd’s problem ta five moves is exceedingly beautiful and 
dificult. It willappearanon. “WU. and L.,’’ Chicago, “ wish their problem to atand on ite 
own merit ;" or, as they elagantly phrase it, “ let every tub stand on ita own bottom.” In 
consequence of this permission so graciously accorded we have marked it “‘ bosh,”’ and 
consigned it to the tomb of the Capulete—t. e. our rag bag. J. A. P's (Salem) four-move 
problem is very good, and will have impartial consideration and early publication. One 
of E. F. Burdick’s (Chicago) proviems ts fair, though the theme is rather hacknied ; the 
second ts better. The problem of our California friend (we have lost his name) is faulty, 
being susceptible of two palpable solutions. It bears, however, internal evidence of 
ori _inelity and merit, and he must try again. Our Tippecanoe (and Tyler too?) corres- 











pondent of the ea oe has been told before that his maiden effort was pass- 
able and not quite so hidden in ite solution as he imagined. We hope 
our former pleasantry neither vexed nor discouraged him. Lastly, our fabulous contri- 
butor, J. Bsop, Esq., who, “ moved by inspirations from Caissa, sends a problem after the 
prize,’’ is respectfully informed that his chess Pegasus limps. In fact he is knock-kneed, 
ring-boned, spavined, and comp yrun down. If B takes B instead of P takes P—as 
he would have it—his solution becomes neither air nor watertight. Thus endeth the first 
prize lesson ! 

Eveers B. Coon, Hoboken, N. J.—Please except our thanks for your “‘ chesse pleasantries.’ 
They will be very acceptable to our readers in the general dearth of chess news. You 
have proved yourself superior to one Joseph Miller, since you have struck an entirely new 
vein. 
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PROBLEM XXXIII.—By 8. Loyp. White to play and mate in | 


| prime being the Eif’s 


| callat6(@7 #® cent 


18 QKttoK Kt4 KBtoQ5 43 RtoK B4 (ch) KtoK4 
14 PwoQR3 P to K B 4 (6) 4 RtoQKt4 K to Q3 


15 P takes P K KttakesP ~ 45 KtoK B3 Ptok4 

16 QKtto K3 QBtoQ2 46 B takes P (h) B takes B 

17 Q Kt takes K Kt K R takes Q Kt 47 PtoK Kt4 B to Q B38 (ch) 
I QBtoQ2(c) QRtoK Bag 48 K to K Kt 3 R takes P at Kt 3 
19 PtoQKt4 QR P takes P 49K toKR4 KtoQB4 

20 QRPtakes P QBP takes P 50 Rto Q Kt2 K to Q5 

21 Kt takes B Q takes Kt 51 K to K R5 B to K sq 

22 QBtoK2 QteoK R5 62 Rto QKt8 R to K 3 (dis. ch) 
23 PtoK Kt3 QtoK2 53 K to K Kt 5 Pto K 5 
wUPwQ4 PtoQ4 54 KtoK BS ito K 4 (ch) 

2 PtoK B4 P takes P 55 KtoK B6 P to K 6 

26 K B takes P PtoQKt4 56 R to Q8 (ch) KtoK5 

27 K BtoQ3 K R to Q 4 (e) 57 R to Q sq RtoQ4 

23 KBtoQB2 Kt takes P (f) 58 R to K aq BtoQKt4 

29 B takes Kt QtwQ3 59 P to Kt 5 RtoK B4 (ch) 
30 QtoQs R takes B 60 K to K Kt 6 Rto K B8, and 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XXXII. 


white resigned. 





BLACK. 
1 K takes Q 


2 Any move 


WHITE 
1 Q takes P at Q 5 (ch) 
2KtoK6 
Kt mates. 
NOTES TO GAME XXXII 
(a) This thwarted completely the evil designs of this knight, which was a lost move 
for white. 
(b) We think black'’s game is better developed than that of his opponent 
¢) Tempting bim to take a pawn, which would have cost him « piece. 
(¢) Tempting him to attack the rook with the bishop, which, afters careful consideration , 
white declined. 
(J) Apparently giving a plece. 
(g) A puzzling w » for white to answer. 
hk) Falling !mto the trap black set for him 





CHESS FOR MIDSUMMER 
Why are the bishops and rooks, at the commencement 
use they are separated by (&) nights 
Why are chess-players more likely to be drowned than other persons? 
They are continually over-board. 
Why was the automaton chess-player, when in England, like the Mammoth Cave? 
It had but one openiny 
Why are pawns like Quakers? 
It is their object to make picce 


{ a game of chess, like days? 








WHIMSICAL QUERIES 
Whether the person who upsets a box of chess-men be a prtwnbroker 7? 
Whether, in France, moving the bishop be not “ playing the fool ?’'— | Fou—bishop. 
Whether, in France, capturing a rook be not “ taking a tour ?’"—( Tour—rook,. 
Whether, in Persia, being mated with a bishop be not “seeing the elephant ?"—(4i # 
—the elephant, which is the Persian piece corresponding to our bishop.) & B.C, 
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FINANCIAL. 
Tuurspay, Jory 17. 

THERE was considerable speculative excitement on the Stock Ex- 
change through the past week, continued from the impetus given to Erie and 
one or two other stocks the week before, and further stimulated by the news 
received of lower rates of interest and an increased inquiry for certain Ameri- 
can bonds in the London market. There is still a strong upward tegdency 
in prices. Throughout the week an active demand has existed, and an ad- 
vance was realised on certain stocks which have not been operated in to any 
extent for some time. The most prominet securities at the present time are 
those of the Illinois Central railroad company. Both the bonds and stock 
have rapidly advanced, and reached prices never before realised. This is ow 
ing to the foreign demand 

The money market continues unchanged. The supply is amply abundant on 
First class paper is wanted at 6(Q8 ®cent. The bank 
statement, as compared with that of the previous week, is as follows: 








Loans Cireulation. Deposits. 

SET Banc0 se scieccct $109, 267,582 $8,637,471 $100,140,420 
July 12....... 109,748,042 8,405,756 95,663,460 
NN soc 0 0000000000000e08 231,715 $4,476,960 
DPERED.cccsccees ieee eae ee ° 


arrived at this port, July 11, at noon, with three days later European money 
and general market accounts. The cotton trade at Liverpool and Manchester, 
as by the Baltic, shows an improving tendency, and the sales of the raw ma- 
terial, about 57,000 bales for the week, were at an advance of a sixteenth of 
a penny, and in some cases 44d. on the previous quotations. The grain and 
flour trade, at the Liverpool market, on Friday, June 26, was something less 
firm than earlier in the week, owing to the flattering harvest weather through- 
out the kingdom. Choice brands of flour and prime parcels of wheat, how- 
ever, were sought for at full rates. Indian corn rather lower and neglected by 
speculators. The London corn market also felt the influence of the fine wea 


| ther. The provision trade is quoted firm, though no large business was doing, 


Our Prizes.—The Summer solstice drives many of our committee of adjudication out of the | 





except in Bacon, which was fully taken up at full prices. Lard was scarce and 
held for higher rates. The English money market continues to work easy, and 
the Bank of England has reduced its discount rate to 445 @cent. The joint- 
stock banks immediately reduced the rates allowed to depositors to 34, # cent. 
The Bank of England statement, which is only brought up to the Zlst of June, 
exhibits a further increase of apecie by £279,173 sterling. The knglish funds 
improved on the bank announcement to 95 @ 95‘, and the Paris Bourse was 
also better after the news, some English purchases in the 3 # cent. Rente 
being made at 71. Crédit Mobilier shares were in demand, June 26, at 1,555 @ 
1,560 francs. The market for American railway bonds in London, shows a fur- 
ther improvement 

The value of foreign goods imported at the port of Boston during the week 
ending July il, amounted to $1,319,165. 

The tolls collected on the canals of the State for the month of June, 1856, 
amounted to $380,765 71; for June, .855, they were $375,945 75. 

The anthracite coal tonnage, as was expected, in consequence of no work on 
the Fourth, is comparatively light, the whole tonnage of the three principal 
lines being but 98,188 tons, making the tonnage for the year 2,065,234 tons. ~ 
Of the week’s tonnage we notice that the Lehigh Navigation company brought 
down 35,583 tons; and for the season, 414,140 tons. The Schuylkill canal re- 
33,562 tons for the week, and for the season, 463,044 tons, against 474,340 tons 
to the same time last year. The Reading railroad company’s report shows a 
very material falling off. The tonnage of the week is only 29,043 tons, makin, 
the tonnage of the year but 1,088,060 tons against 1,1956.516 tons. The co: 
trade is unusually dull, and large amounts are accumulating at tide water. 
So large is the supply at Richmond that it has been suggested, as the part of 
pradence, to stop sending forward coal by the road for a fortnight, until the 
demand reduces the supply, and prices thus be maintained. 


THE MARKETS. 


Tavaspar,« aly 17.—Coffer.—The arrival of a fleet of vessels has somewhat paralyzed, for 
the moment, all energy in the market for Rio; the amount received is about 19,000 bags, 
being the cargoes of six vessels, the most of which is of common quality, the only cargo of 
The stock is now about 62,000 bags. In all other kinds we have no 


| change to notice; prices are generally firm and a moderate demand exists; the sales are 


entirely of a retail character. 

Flour and Meal.—The low grades of Western Cana! Flour are 16c. lower, ander Mheral ar- 
rivals, very warm weather, and « limited inquiry fo The tra « buying only 
for their immediate wants. The better grades have sold lees freely, and have varied 
slightly ; the sales are at $6 15 @ $6 40 for common to good State : $6 50 @ $6 75 for extra 
State ; 86 40 @ $6 50 for superfine Indiana and Upper Lake ; $6 40 @ $6 60 for common to 
good superfine Obio ; $6 70 @ $7 05 for common to fair extra Ohio ; $7 05 @ $7 50 for fair to 
good extra Ohio, and $6 50 @ $10 for St. Louis brands. Included in the sales are 4,000 bbis. 
common extra Ohio, for September delivery, at about $6 56. Canadian Flour is lower and 
in fair request, but wiih more offering, is easter; sales at $6 60 @ $# for extra brands. 
Southern Flour is in moderate request and is easier arrivals are light; sales at $7 @ 
$7 30 for mixed to good superfine Baltimore .* $7 40 @ $8 75 for favorite fancy and 
extra brands. Rye Flour ts easier; sales at $2 15 @ $4 90 for fine and superfine. Corn 
Meal is quiet but firm at $2 95 @ $3 for Jersey and Baltimore, and $3 50 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—There is only a moderate inquiry for Wheat for export, and prices are about 2c. 
lower and unsettled; the sales are mixed Wisconsia at $1 5¢; white Canadian at $1 56 @ 
$1 75; Canadian Club at $1 563 @ $1 58 ; Chicago Spring at $1 35; Milwaukee Club at $1 45; 
and red Racine at $1 40. Rye is firm ; sales at 70 @ T2c. for unsound, and &6c. for good, 
Oats are wanted and are firm ; sales of State at 42 @ 43\c., and Western 44 @ 45c. Corn is 
rather lower, and is offered more freely, with only « limited business doing for export ; the 
Eastern inquiry is br sk ; sales at 57 @ S8e. for unsound ; 59 @ 60%. for fair to prime 
mixed ; 61 @ 63c. for Southern yellow ; 60 @ 63c. for round yellow, and 63 @ Téc. for 
Southern white. 

Molasses continues firm with 6 moderate activity. 

Provisions.—The inquiry ts less active for Pork, and prices of Mess are lower, with fair 
rales, . wever, at our inside figures. Prime is firm but quiet; the sales are at $20 62% @ 
$20 15 for Mess, and $17 6244 for Prime. Prime is beld at $16. Beef is steady and in jsir 
request for the trade ; sales at $7 50 @ $* 25 for Prime, $8 50 @ $10 for Country Mess, and 
$9 @ $11 for Repacked Mess. Prime Mess Beef and Beef Hams are dull and nominal. West- 
erp Smoked Sides are scarce and better ; sales at 12c. Cut Meats are till scarce ; sales of 
100,000 he. Dry-salted Shoulders at l0c., to arrive at Baltimore. Hams are buoyant at 10\c. 
Lard is held with increased firmness, end is in fair request ; sales at 124% @ 12%c., now 
held higher. Butter is plenty, and is dull at 12 @ isc for State, aud 12 @ 16c. for Ohio. 
Cheese is in moderate request at 5 @ tige., and choice at %& 

Rice ts Girm, and a moderate business bas been done ; sales at 4 @ 4%c., as to quality 

Sugare.—The news from Havana has been very favorable ; the letters and ci: culars ad- 
vise of advanced prices and « brisk business. Some of the favorite estates have at this ea ly 
period been contracted for t. xt crop at very extreme rates; « very liberal export de 
mand hes been considerably thwarted by the advanced pretensions of holders, who have 
improved their demands in proportion to the rise in prices at New York and other Atiantic 
ports. The failing off ia the exports to the United States, as compared with last year, bas 
bee: 27,000 boxes ; to the United Kingdom, 20,000, and to Spain, 16,000. The stock at He 
vane end Matanzas is now 315,000 boxes, against 300,000 last year and 280,000in 1654. Here, 
under the above news, original holders end speculators—the latter holding over 35,000 hhds. 
have bad their views strengthened, end though there has been bat little dome, yet prices 
those bucyantly ; teler mostly Cube Muscovace et Th @ Pipe 
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THE INUNDATION 


AT LYONS. | 
Few events connected il " ae 
with the inundation of | SS 
cities have attracted t | sn) ae 
more attention than the me 
recent inundations of the - 


city of Lyons. The ex- 
perience of 1840 taught 
the Lyonnais to be upon 
their guard; therefore 
they were not so ill-pre- 
pared for an inundation 
as when that fatal over- 
flow of the Saone took 
place before. The river 
rese suddenly, and soon 
bezan to overflow its 
banks, and with terrible 
rapidity swamped the 
Green market, closing 
business for the day. 
Within twenty hours all 
the quays and streets 
were under water, and 
the only means of com- 
munication from house 
to house was by boats. 
This mode of transport, 
at first a disagreeable 
necessity, by a happy 
adaptation was turne: 
into a source of amuse- 
ment; an active trade 
was done by the boat- 
men, and Lyons, making 
the best of everything, 
put on a singular but ray 
anpearance, T'rom the 

duay des Celestines”’ 
the scene presented a 
most animated specta- 
cle : dozens of boats were 
plying in the streets, and 
people from upstair win- 
dows were hailing them 

ordinary conveyances; 
ladies bravely marching 
u» planks arranged for 
t \eir accommodation, as 
jleasantly as though all 
Toone Was not under water. When nicht came on the scene was 
still more singular, for the boat traffie was kept up, and through the 
streets flowed the turbid stream, lighted by the red glare of links 
and torches. 

The continuance of the inundations, however, has brought cala 
mity and disaster little anticipated at first. ‘The Lyons papers give 
the most heartrending accounts of their progress. When the dyke 
of the Téte d'Or, near the GrandCamp, gave way,the water covered the 
east plains with vast rapidity. The tocsin was sounded in all the 
surrounding villages to give the alarm. Many persons were sur- 
by wad their sleep, and could only save themselves » hal -dtessed, 

HM wading through the water, leaving all their property at the mercy 

f the flood. Many were compelled to remain in ‘their hous s, and 
al until assistance could be brought to them. The establishment 
of the Petites Sceeurs des Pauvres was inundated, and it was found 
necessary to remove all its inmates to the Hotel Dieu in wagons. 
The directors of the Maison du Saint Enfant Jesus brought out their 
children, one by one, on their backs, and the sick were laid on mat- 
tresses, and placed on rafts hastily made for the purpose, and thus 
carried to a place of safety. At every moment boats and omnibuses 
might be seen setting down their freights at the Hotel de Ville and 
in the Cours Morand, which remained clear from water, and where 
an immense number of persons passed the remainder of the night. 
Some of them had been able to save a few clothes, but most of 
them had only what they stood in, and those were dren hed with water. 
It is impossible to estimate the enormous sacrifice of property these 
inundations have occasioned, or to form a correct idea of the misery 
and privation experienced by hundreds of families who have been 
thus suddenly driven from their houses without the means of 
procuring shelter. 


Hy] 
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A STREET OF LYONS DURING THE INUNDATION, 


Fisupries oF NeEwsuryrort, Mass.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, under date of July 19, from Newburyport, says 
Our Southern fleet have all returned and packed out, but the low 
prices at which mackerel are now selling, will not remunerate the 
owners. Some fares have been sold as low as $3 50; $5 75 per 
barrel is the highest we have heard paid. Most of the fleet are 
ready and others have sailed for the bay Chaleur, while qui te a num- 
ber are detained for want of barrels. Advantage having been taken 
of the searcity to run them up from sixty to seventy cents, the ordi 
nary price, to one dollar and five cents, and a suflicient supply not 
coming forward at this exorbitant price, some five thousand barrel 
are now wanted in this city, and, we presume, the same deficiency 
exists in other seaboard towns. Two of our merchants telegraphed 
to the Gut of Canso, to have their vessels on their way up purchase 
their supply on the bay shore; but owing to a large number of Cape 
Ann vessels going into the bay short of barrels, and supplying their 
de':ciency, has caused an upward tendency to them, and they had 
advanced from fifty to seventy-five cents, and would probably go 
still higher, notwithstanding they are much inferior to our barrels. 
The number of fish barrels which are annually sold on the seaboard 
of this State does not fall short of 49,000. Fifteen towns last year 
purchased upwards of 300,000. The number purchased in this city 
is usually from fifteen to twenty thousand. 

ImrorTANT Dectsion.—An important decision has been rendered 
by the first Comptroller, in the case of Glover and Mather against 
the Post Office department for violation of their contract for carry- 
ing the mail from Louisville to New Orleans. About two hundred 
thousand dollars have been awarded as damages. This is one of the 
contracts the Postmaster General rescinded, and has been before the 
Comptroller for decision upwards of a year. 





INU N DATION r THE LONE AT LYONS.—TH QUAI DES CELISTINE 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jury 26, 1856. 


A FATHER anv Son 
WITH Six WIVES 
Arvirece.--The Man- 
chester (N. H.) Mirror 
gives a long account of 
the proceedings in that 
place, and in Rutland, 
Vt., of two men calling 
themselves Dr. Lyman 
A. Abbott and James 
H. Abbott, said to be fa- 
ther and son, who are 
both now under arrest on 
the charge of bigamy. 
ae A It is stated that they 

= SW have cach, within a short 
period, married no less 
than six wives. The fa- 
ther passe dat Manches- 
ter, N. H., as the “rich 
old uncle” of the son, 
nd in consequence of 
his representations the 
men of Manches- 
ter were victimized to 





the amount of several 
hundred dollars. ‘lhe 
career wether py for 
a nul cr oi Cars is ce 
ta n the Mirror with 
eat minutencss, In 
Newark, N. m 14, 
elie Abbott was 

! l to Mrs. Eliza- 
heth Roberts, who soon 
discovered that he had 
t witec living in Syra- 


ie 4 Ile was 

consequently arrested 

= ror bigamy, convicted 
: nd sentenced to ten 
sin the New Jersey 
penitentiary, but was 

pardoned out after seven 


" onths detention. A 
M be "4 & of West- 
moreland, ; a states 
that pe martes the 
ime man under the 


name of Dr. Lyman An- 
drews, in 1852. In Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, in 1849, he perstaded a Miss Sherman to 
elope with him, and they were married by a Justice of the Peace. He 
was soon after obliged to abscond for threatening his wife’s life, in 


order to obtain her} erty. It was also ascertained that the true, 
original name of the **« Doctor’ Aaron Andrews Abbey, and the 
true name of the vo in Ja Ilenry Abbey; the latter being 
the oldest son of the former by his first wife Both parties are held 
for trial. 

ARRIVAL or THE Crenpratep Yacut Stivir.—The far-famed 
and beautiful yacht Silv Commander Comstock, arrived at this 
port July 11th, from Southampton and ‘ulmouth—leaving the 
former port on the 4th of June, and the latter on the 6th, making 
the passage from Falmouth in thirty-five days—most of which tim« 
she was laboring under reat disadvantages, having on the 1%th 


June, when four days out, broken mainboom short off, which 
compelled her to make the remainder of the passage with reefed 
mainsail, and on July 2d, in lat. 39.06, and long. 50.59, in a heavy 


} 


gale from 8.W., with a very heavy sea, she carried away her bow- 
sprit, which reduced her canvas to a reefed mainsail and fore stay- 
sail. Thus it will show that she has made an excellent run across 
the Atlantic. The S. is well known to be one of the superior class 


of American yachts, and her strength and sailing qualities have 
been satisfactorily tested, both on her passage to and from Europe. 
It will be remembered that the Silvie, previous to her de parture for 
Europe, was notorious in our waters, having won a large number of 
the races in our bays. 

STATUE OF WASITIINGTON FROM SHEET CoprEeR.—It is stated that 
a coppersmith of this city, Mr. John Newman, has completed, with 
his hammer, a statue of Washington, from sheet copper. Some 
three years have, it is said, been expended on the work. 
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REV. H. MATTISON, M. E. CHURCH. 


Mr. Mattison, late pastor of the congregation worshipping in the 
Trinity Methodist church, Seventh avenue, was appointed pastor 
of the old John street church in 1852, from which station he was 
called to take charge of the new church enterprise which has re- 
sulted so prosperously in the establishment of the congregation of 
Trinity church. 

Mr. M. is one of that numerous host of self-made men, who have 
always created such powerful influence in the community in which 
they are placed. In person, he is slender, lithy and wiry, indicating 
great activity and powers of endurance. He is as straight as an 
Indian, with a neck a little atoo ttenuated, and which he always 
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making of books there is no end, 
and we have somewhere stolen the 
secret that a work has been grow- 
ing on his hands, for a number of 
years, on the life to come, or the 
immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF 
TRINITY M. E. CHURCH.—PRESENT 
ATION, &e 
On Monday evening, June 30th, 


| the congregation attached to this 


| church met for the purpose of wit- 





nessing the presentation to their 
late pastor, the Rev. Prof. Matti- 
son, of a superb present as a token 
of their regard for his successful 
labors among them during the two 
years just passed. The Rev. Dr. 
Foster, the present pastor, made 
an appropriate address, at the 
same time presenting Prof. Matti- 
son with a costly gold watch. On 
receiving it, Prof. Mattison made 


| some very appropriate remarks, in 


which he alluded particularly to 
the obligations he was under to 
the board of trustees, the board of 
stewards, the class leaders, sabbath 
school teachers and others, for 
their assistance during the two 
years he had been pastor over the 
congregation now worshipping in 
Trinity church, and pre by 
bidding the congregation an affec- 
tionate but reluctant farewell. 


| TRINITY METHQGDIST EPIS- 


iWiiagg COPAL CHURCH, N. Y 

Tuis church is situated upon 
Thirty-fourth street, between Se- 
venth and Eighth avenues, in the 
city of New York. Thirty-fourth 
street is one hundred feet wide, 
extending east and west directly 
across the city, from the Hudson 
to the East river. It is one of the 
finest cross streets in the city. 
The site of this church and par- 
sonage is ninety-six feet front by 
ninety-nine in depth, and cost 
fourteen thousand dollars. It is 


| upon the south side of the street, 


(so that the church fronts to the 
north,) and is far enough from the 
Eighth avenue to be beyond the 
noise of the horse-cars, that run 
Sundays and week days. More- 
over, it is in a growing part of the 


seems to like to bind up with a challengeless white cravat, adjusted | city—in the midst of a good En- 
in a style the most av fait. The entire contour of his face and | glish, or rather American popula- 
head does not indicate genius as much as generosity, talent as | tion—and is surrounded by first 
much as indomitable energy: in other words, the moral sentiments, | class dwelling houses. Indeed, it 


angularity of exhibition, 
Upon a closer inspection, 
ssion. 


swect and bland in essence with a littl 
are more prominent than the intellectual 
versatility of intellect becomes a prominent impre 
succeed in whatever he undertake 
more things than most men. Energy in him is part of his very 
nature. Now in the prime of life, forty-five, though he appears 
much younger, he Stems to be destined to occupy a prominent 
place in the history of his church. He joined the Black river 
conference in 1836, of which he is still a member. As might be 
supposed, Theology, with the natural sciences as a commentator, is 
his favorite study. He is the author of several popular works on 
philosophy and astronomy He also published, if we remember 
right, in 1840, an able little work, on the Trinity, which is now 
on our tract list, and has passed through some six or seven editions. 
Like all authors, he feels the truth of the sentiment, that of the 





He will | 


s, and he may safely undertake | 


is not only ** beautiful for situa- 
tion,”’ but we think that no other 
Methodist church in the city is 
better located. 

The building is sixty-five by 
ninety-nine feet, with a basement 
under the whole, and a gallery on 
three sides. It is built mainly of 
superior blue building stone, ap- 
tained upon New York island. The 
corbels, hood-mouldings, and sills 
for the doors and windows, as also 
the base course, mouldings under 
the gutters, offsets and hoods to 
buttresses, turrets, &c., are of Con- 
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necticut freestone. And the same stone is used with the blue, in 
alternate courses, in the construction of the buttresses. This is one 
of the most pleasant combinations of color in the whole exterior 
of the edifice. 

The tower is ninety feet high from the water-table, and the spire 
one hundred and ten feet high to the top of the finial, making two 
tundred feet in all. The spire is to be of wood, and covered with 
slate. In the midst of five story dwellings it would scarcely be 
ranked among the “ tall steeples.” 

The blue stone of the walls is rough-tooled, and laid up in rubble 
work, (7. ¢., not in regular courses,) and being pointed up and the 
joints painted white, the effect is exceedingly fine. 

The sides and front are alike, and being surrounded by high build- 
ings with brown stone fronts, the appearance of the church is every 
way becoming. There is an air of durability and honesty about the 
structure that at once prepossesses the beholder in its favor; and at 
the same time it is sufficiently ornate to satisfy the demands of a 
genuine good taste. At least so thinks one man, most decidedly; 
and he has not yet seen or heard of the first person who dissented 
from his opinion. 

Not being able to procure ground in the rear for a lecture-room 


main audience-room by flights of stairs, the only alternative was 
to build a depressed basement. To prevent dampness, and allow a 
free circulation of light and air, the earth is dug away on each side, 
and a strong wall built about six feet from the basement walls, like 
Grace church, Buffalo. These areas are flagged, and between each 
buttress a grated opening is left, into a kind of cellar, through the base- 
ment floor, to admit of a free circulatien of air, and keep the base- 
ment floor dry. The basement contains lecture and class-rooms 
handsomely finished and thoroughly ventilated. The lecture-room 
is forty-eight by sixty feet, and seats four hundred and twenty per- 
sons. The main audience-room is sixty feet wide by seventy-eight 
long. The aisles are arranged as in the basement, except that they 
run the whole length of the room, and the seats come nearer to the 
vestibule wall than in the basement. The pews are upholstered 
uniformly, and furnished with doors. The main floor will seat eight 
hundred persons. The gallery extends round three sides, and has 
four rows of seats. The points of the side galleries rest on iron 
columns, only eleven feet in height, and the ascent is therefore 
rapid back to the main walls. The recesses over the vestibule are 
cut off from the gallery by a brick wall, forming two beautiful class- 
rooms, like those each side of the tower in the basement. The gal- 
lery is entered by flights of stairs from the vestibule next to the side 
<a, and landing on the sides of the gallery. The front of the 
gallery is trussed up, so as to require no columns; and the space to 
be occupied by the choir is level, and to be supplied with chairs 
instead of stationary seats. 

The organ is to occupy the space in the tower. A Gothic arch, 
answering to the main front window, will be mostly filled by the 
organ case, though the top of the window will be visible over the top 
of the organ. The other two front windows and two of the side 
windows are invisible from the audience-room, being cut off by the 
vestibule below and the two class-rooms above. The organ is to be 
built by Mr. George Jardin, of New York, under the direction of 
Dr. Lowell Mason, and is to cost $3,000. 

The ceiling is forty feet high on the sides by fifty in the centre. A 
half circle is thrown in on the sides, and large ribs, rising from cor- 
bels, run up and intersect at the centre. The other details of finish 
are to be in keeping with the style of architecture and the exterior 
finish of the building. 

The windows are to be of light stained glass, of a quality and style 
to correspond with the general design. , 

The audience-room is lighted by gas fixtures upon the walls and 
gallery front, and ventilated by revolving sash in the bottom and 
tops of the windows, and by registers in the peak of the ceiling, 
opening into the garret, from which the vitiated air passes into the 
tower. There are also registers on the sides, near the ceiling, apen- 
ing into the flues in the buttresses. 

The church is warmed mainly by two of Harvey & Co.’s No. 5 fur- 
naces, in the basement, placed against the wall, near where the cir- 
cular heaters are shown in the plan, and well bricked in. A portable 
furnace is placed in the hall, back of the basement pulpit, and dis- 
charges its heated air in the two middle aisles in front of the pulpit 
above. Pure cold air is brought in from without to supply all these 
heaters. The class-rooms, infant-class, and Bible-class rooms are 
warmed by small wood stoves. 


The tower has no bell, as it was thought to be unnecessary and 
undesirable in the neighborhood. But a superior clock is to be 
placed in the tower, with three faces at least, and connections with 
a dial and hands on the front of the gallery. This is to cost some 
$5090, aad will be located but little above the organ, if not in the rear 
of it, in the tower, with tractors running up to the dials above, and 
out to the gallery front. The clock will thus be in a warm and 
steady place, easy of access, and can be made perfectly reliable. 

The pews are to be sold (excepting, perhaps, the gallery) at an 
estimated valuation sufficient to cover the entire cost of the site, 
ehurch edifice, parsonage, and fixtures. The church and furniture, 
the parsonage, together with the site, will cost $70,000. A large 
portion of the pews are already subscribed for, and indeed mostly 
paid for, and are expected to sell for from $100 to $800 each. They 
are to be subject to an annual assessment on the valuation sufficient 
to pay all current expenses. The main room and gallery will seat 
twelve hundred persons. 

Let us now sum up the whole: a good stone church, slate roof, 
fire-proof; a dry, light, and spacious basement; an ample lecture- 
room; a large Bible-class room, and an infant-class room ; three 
class-rooms below and two above, and a good library-room ; a fine 
audience-room, well lighted, warmed and ventilated ; a good pulpit, 
organ, and clock; and all plain, substantial, and yet tasteful, like 
the preceding engraving. 

The church was dedicated to the service of Almighty God on 
Sunday, the 29th of June. The opening service being conducted by 
Bishop Edmund 8. Janes, the senior Bishop of the Methodist 
church. Afternoon service by the Rev. H. Mattison, former pastor. 
Evening service by the Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. In spite of the 
intense heat, the church was crowded throughout the day and 
evening. 


A GIRL MURDERED BY HER LOVER. 


A most horrible and cold-blooded murder was committed last week 
in McKean township, in this county, about ten miles from Erie. The victim 
was & young girl named Calista Cornelia Allen, aged about 15, the daughter of 
George Allen, of McKean. The murderer was a young man of about 35, Walter 
Hayt by name, who lived in the same neighborhood. The circumstances, as 
nearly as we can learn them, are these : Hayt had for some time entertained a 
passion for Miss Allen, and had made propositions of marriage to her; and he 
ell (for-he confesses the crime and the motives that induced him to it) that 
she had promised to marry him; that they had several times agreed upon a 
day for the consummation of their union, but that she had in each case post 
i it till another; and that the very day on which he committed the horri 
» deed had been appointed, by previous arrangement, as their wedding-day 
On the other hand, her family state that she had never been engaged to him, 
and had no intention of marrying him, but had always considered and treated 
his attentions as a persecution. There is little doubt that this is the fact: and 
both his age and unseemly appearance, as well as her extreme youth would 
seem to confirm it . 
~¢ confesses that he had premeditated the deed for several days, and de 
ba with himself for some time whether to kill the gitl or himself; but 
finally settled down on her destruction, provided she again refused. He there 
fore provided himself with a Colt’s revolver, and went to Mr. Allen's house 
about two o clock in the afternoon of Monday. He found the youthful and in 
a of - passion and malice alone, though her mother was in or 
near the house © again pressed his proposition of marri She nre 
fused, and told him that she would ast enarsy him, nor did she wish he oe 
atteniions from him. She was sitting in a chair, and he instantly drew his 
revolver and shot her through the head. She fell upon the floor; but there 
appeariug to be still signs of life, he raised her up, and, laying her on « sofa 
jot her a second time through the head. At this instant her mother ap- 
peared at the door and raised the cry of murder! The maddened wretch 
turned upon her, and, as she ran, fired at her twice, but neither of the shots 


took effect. He then attempted to escape; but, seeing persons following him, | 


he stopped and gave himself up 

The same evening Hayt was brough' Erie and lx in jail. seems 
indifferent concerning the terrible ee bas te =f —f e- om rather 
gratified that he succeeded so handsomely. There ap to be no evidences 
of ay sbout him, and the crime was certainly committed coolly and 
deliberately 

He is a tall, lank, green, silly-looki 
in the world. He expects to be 

Erie Cunstitutvonal. 


fellow; owns « farm and is well to do 
and says be would -qther die than live. 














New anv Svuccessrut Swinpiye.—The most extraordinary 
swindle ever heard of was practiced on a gentleman residing at No. 73 Hicks 
street, Brooklyn, a few days since. About ym | a man drove up to the house 
in what appeared to be an express wagon, and informed the occupants that the 
owner of the house, Mr. John Taylor, bad sent him to take the window blinds 
away for the purpose of having them repainted. The occupants were so pleased 
at the supposed generous conduct of their landlord, that the thought of an 
impostor never entered their heads. The applicant took every window blind 


Her soft and amiable manners, her open heart, simple and charita- 
| ble, has made her the most popular member of her own profession. 
| It is said that she never leaves a theatre without being regretted by 
| all the persons employed in it. She ought to be happy, for she is 

beloved by all. We feel sure that we shall find an echo in every 

heart, when we hope that her career may be long and her life happy 
| amongst us here in her adopted country and in her new home. 


belonging to the house, placed them in his wagon, and nothing has been seen | 


of them since. People who are so fortunate as to own houses, should keep a | 


good watch over them, or they may return home some evening to find them 
missing. 


AMERICANISM IN ConNNECTICUT.—The American State council of 
the State of Connecticut, met last week in Hartford, for the purpose of hearing 
the report of the State delegates to the North American convention that 
nominated Fremont for the Presidency, and Johnston for Vice Presidency. The 
acts of their delegates, including their part in making the nominations, were 
indorsed with but two or three dissenting voices. There was an interesting 
debate, and some resolutions passed, in relation to the manner in which a State 
electoral ticket should be selected. They finally agreed to call a convention of 
all opposed to the present Administration, for that purpose, on the 6th of 
August. During the session some amusement was created by the reading of a 


document, which purported to be from Mr. E. B. Bartlett, of Kentucky, presi 


| dent of the council that indorsed Fillmore, revoking the charter of the Connec 
and class-rooms under the same roof, and preferring not to enter the | 








ticut State council, because they refused to abide by that act of the body 


Partie T. Hersert.—From a reliable party of this city, we 
have a short account of I’. T. Herbert’s career in California, from which it is 
not at all surprising that he should be guilty of the murder of a waiter, who 
saw fit to resent a blackguard insult. That Herbert was known as a professed 
gambler, and took to politics to better his condition, is not denied, and is 
another illustration of stuffed officials, foisted upon the people of California 
against their will.—Alta California 


Dr. Kinahan, who has just returned from Peru, thinks he has 
proved that guano is produced from fetid seals, who die on the islands; and not 
from droppings of birds. 


PouiticaL Vivacity.—Senator Jones, of Tennessee, calls him- 


self ‘‘a heaven descended whig.’’ The St. Louis Journal says: ‘‘The devil | 


was heaven descended. He was kicked out of that place, and his deacent was 
a tremendous one.’’ 


MISS AGNES ROBERTSON. 


It was somewhere in the year 1834, and in the old town of Edin- 
burgh, that Miss Agnes Robertson was born. She was the eldest of 
five children; her father, a.designer of ornamental architecture, 
carried on a prosperous business until 1842, when he became a 
bankrupt, and a long, severe illness which followed this calamity, 
plunged his family into extreme misery. Agnes, the eldest child, 
nad been accustomed to sing in the choir of the family church, and 
her exceeding sweet voice had attracted much attention. Mr. 
Robertson, stretched on his sick bed, regarded his wife and infant 
children on the verge of want, and submitted to the painful reflec- 
tion that they must depend for a while upon the earnings of a child 
of eight years old. A speculator was soon found to undertake the 
enterprise, and a concert was announced, in which Miss Agnes 
Robertson would make her first appearance. 

Her success was immediate and great. The infant songstress who 
warbled with such wondrous expression the native ballads of Scot- 
land, was carried from city to city, and from castle to castle. She 
became the idol of the public. Wealth poured in upon her family ; 
she seemed like a little angel sent down from heaven to scare away 
evil and misfortune. For four years she labored; and ere the child 
had reached the estate of girlhood, she had, in mind and in suffer- 
ing, become a woman. 

It was about the time when Miss Robertson had gained her twelfth 
year, that the hand of death visited her family, She and the four 
younger children were struck down by a virulent epidemic. She 
wrestled with the disease, and arose from her bed, weak but deter- 
mined, for she saw the old enemy, want, forcing himself in at the 
door. Her yesnanst brother died, and on the following day her 
little sister lay beside him, a corpse. She had no leisure for idle 
grief. She presented herself before the public once more, to earn 
the daily livelihood for those of her family that had been spared. 
But, alas, sickness had hollowed her cheek, had dimmed her eye, 
and when she attempted to sing, she found to her dismay that her 
voice, the sole source of fortune—was gone. 

It was a mournful moment when*Agnes returned home with the 
painful intelligence of her incapacity to pursue that career on which 
the lives of so many depended. Her music master happened to be 
the leader of the orchestra in the theatre of the town, and as a last 
resource proposed that she should go upon the stage. Her reputa- 
tion readily gained for her a first appearance, and it was in the city | 
of York, in 1846, that the bills of the theatre announced that Miss 
Agnes Robertson would make her first appearance on any stage, in 
the character of ‘* The Spoiled Child.” Her success was beyond all 
expectation, and in one night she found fortune once more firmly | 
established under her feet. But sickness still clung to her home, | 
and within a few months the rest of her family were swept away, ex- 
cepting her mother, in whom the seeds of a fatal disorder were | 
ylanted, which only postponed for a year or two the end of her life. | 
fn 1848 Mrs. Robertson Tied in Hull. It would be beyond the scope | 
of our present intention to follow the vicissitudes and varying for- 
tune which befell Miss Robertson during her early career. She | 
visited Dublin, Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester and Ulasgow, at all | 
of which cities she left a deep impression. She is fondly remem- | 
bered by thousands of admirers, and Scotland was justly proud of | 
the little fairy that carried sunshine about with her wherever she 
went. In Dublin she became the pupil of the celebrated composer | 
Blewitt, and under his tuition she recovered her voice, and perfected 
its extraordinary éxecution. This veteran musician used to declare 
that “his little wonder’’ possessed one vocal power in which no 
living voice had ever obtained such extraordinary excellence. This | 
was the trill or shake; in this vocal accomplishment she excelled the | 
linnet in purity and birdlike clearness of execution. 

Many offers were made by London managers, but all were refused, | 
until Mr. Charles Kean, in 1851, went to Glasgow, and with great | 
difficulty persuaded Miss Robertson to make her first appearance at | 
the Princess’s theatre, in London, then under his management. | 
She was just seventeen when, as Nerissa, in the ‘“‘ Merchant of | 
Venice,”’ she made her first courtesy to the greeting tendered to 
the Scotch favorite by the London public. Posieoslons jealousy and 
petty intrigue soon surrounded her ; she felt that she was being over- 
whelmed and set back, end ere her first season had expired, she 
pleaded to Mr. Kean io cancel her engagement. In the manage- 
ment of the theatre there was a gentleman who exercised almost 
despotic power over the affairs of the establishment. This was the 
dramatist, Dion Bourcicault, who had watched in silence the debut 
of Miss Robertson, and had decided upon her merits. In accordance 
with his desire, Mr. Kean declined Miss Robinson's request, and she 
little attributed the cause to Mr. Bourcicault, who at this time 
seemed to have taken no notice of her whatever. The dramatist had 
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DION BOURCICAULT. 


To those who have read the history of France the name of Bourci- 
cault is familiar. Amongst the early Christian barons and the 
heroes of the crusade, the princes of the house of Bourcicault led the 
French chivalry, as their names record upon the many moniments 
at Versailles, and throughout the kingdom of France. Expelled by 
the revolution, the last of the race, the Marquis de Poictiers Bourci- 
cault, found a refuge in Ireland, where he dropped his title and, as 
Mr. Bourcicault, founded the banking-house of Bourcicault, Ramage, 
& Co. in the city of Dublin. He married Miss Darley, a lady of 
zreat beauty, whose brothers have since become so celebrated in the 
Lenten literary world. The result of this marriage was five 
children, of which the youngest, Dion, was born on the 26th Decem- 
ber, 1822. At the age of six years, he, with his brothers, was sent 
to England to be educated. He was intended for a civil engineer 
and placed under the care of Dr. Lardner and under the tuition 
of Brunel. At the age of thirteen he was regarded as a remarkable 
mathematician, but in private even from his earliest years he nursed 
a passion for the stage. His earliest effort was made about this time 
at school, where he wrote the little drama now so popular, called 
‘‘The Old Guard.’”” He has often spoken in our presence cf the 
first performance of this his maiden effort. ‘It took place,’’ said 
he, “‘in our school bedroom one Summer evening just before 
the holidays. It was still daylight, and my audience was composed 
| of about sixty boys, all in their night shirts. The stage was made 
by a large doorway which connected the two dormitories. I played 
‘* Havresac ;”” my costume was an old flannel drapery gown, belong- 
| ing to the French teacher, who assisted on the occasion, and whose 
applause I still remember with intense satisfaction. The play was a 
hit ; the boys revered me ever afterwards, and then for the first time 
I formed the resolve to become a dramatist.”’ 

Three years afterwards, when launched in his profession of a civil 
engineer, he was ur able to bear the drudgery of this distasteful call- 
ing, and broke away from the advice and control of his family to 
adopt the hazardous livelihood of literature. He was just eighteen 
years of age, when by a supreme effort he produced the comedy 
**London Assurance.’’ Quite unknown, his extreme youth first at- 
tracted attention to his claim, and the management of Covent Gar- 
den theatre resolved to risk the production of the piece. It was 
played on the 4th March, 1841, the author not being quite nineteen 
years of age. No dramatic work on record ever made so electric an 
impression. The ranks of the critics tried to stem the torrent of 
popularity, but they were beaten down and shouted out of hearing. 
Still it was considered a mere local success, but time has proved the 
contrary. In every theatre in London it has been played; through- 
out America, Australia, India, and wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. It has been translated into French and German, and still 
it gives delight and leaves an indelible impression. It was the first 
of the modern school of comedy; it led the way for ‘‘ Money,”’ by 
Bulwer, and the comedies of Jerrold Lovell and Tom Taylor. It 
killed outright the Elizabethan school of Sheridan Knowles, and shed 
a new light on dramatic composition. Since that time—that is, in 
fifteen years—Mr. Bourcicault has written upwards of 110 dramatic 
works, and with such singular good fortunes that he has never yet 
had a failure. 

His power of construction is great—he evidently derives this faculty 
from his French origin. No English dramatist shapes his works so 
finely, and developes his characters with such powerful and scorch- 
ing epigram. He has been reproached with exhibiting too perfect a 
knowledge of stage effect. He is regarded, however, by the theatri- 
cal profession as the only dramatic writer to whom actors can look 
for characters whereby to found areputation. Placide oweshim ‘ Sir 

| Harcourt Courtly” and ‘‘ Havresac ;”’ Blake owes him ** Jesse Rural” 
and ‘*Lord Daventry;"’ to Miss Cushman to gave ‘*‘ Lady Gay 

| Spanker,”’ to Gustavus Brooke the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers ;”” Couldock 
has lived upon the ‘‘ Willow Copse;”’ in one stroke of the pen he 
made Hudson, in the * Knight of Arva;’’ while how many have fed 
their reputations on ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,’’ and the hundred and 
one dramas that Bourcicault has flung from his ever prolific pen. 

Last and not least—(yes, we may say least in one sense of the 
word)—the little ‘* Fairy Star,”’ the inimitable Agnes Robertson, may 
be said to be the developement of his taste and skill. Who has 
listened to the poetic sketehes in ‘*The Young Actress’’—Sally 
Bacon’s tale of rustic love—the German boy’s exquisite character— 
and can point out more pure and beautiful creations? Again we 
have t ull, ripe, and ft nobility of Andy Blake, rich in humour 
and melting in pathos. Agnes Robertson is the diamond and Bour- 
cicault has been the lapidary who has brought forth the flashing 
treasures of the jewel. 

During the period between the production of London Assurance 
in 1841 and his appearance in this country 1853, intervened twelve 
years, an eventfal period. Eccentric and reserved, he led a life 
which seemed strange, yet was natural enough to a mind like his— 
he flitted over Europe, now in Rome and now in St. Petersburg; 
while London managers were seeking him in Madrid, he turned up 
in Warsaw. Paris was his home; he only visited London to produce 
his works. At last when Mr. Chas. Kean became manager of the 
Princess’s theatre, he undertook to fix Mr. Bourcicault in London. 
By the great knowledge of artistic effect which the dramatist dis- 
layed while superintending productions of his own works, Mr. 
Kean was anxious to get his services as stage director. In this 
capacity Mr. Bourcicault gave the Princess’s theatre that character 
which it has since sustained. He instilled fire and poetry into the 
imagination of all the departments of the theatre. The scenery 
became grand and romantic, or fastidiously elegant; the costumes 
rich and appropriate. He dismissed the old effete leaders and drew 
forth young men with fire and energy, amongst whom was Callcott 
the scene painter, and Robert Stepel the composer. Amongst the 
actors he came with a new system ; his own power oftacting enabled 
him to perform each part at rehearsal and bring out its effects ; 
his pantomime, grand and graceful or eminently comic, was adopted 
eargerly. Thus Charles Kean, Ellen Tree, Mrs. “ Harley, 
Wigan, Madame Celeste, Charles Mathews, Farren, and Madame 
Vestris, studied from his portraits. ‘These performances were made 
from the daguerrotypes he drew from nature. Strange as this 
extraordinary faculty may seem, we believe that there is not an 
actor in the United States, who will not immediately recognize and 
confess the remarkable genius with which Mr. Bourcicault is 





taken his measures quietly, and before the end of the season he had 
swept from her path all the obnoxious persons and obstacles which 
beset her, and had prepared two dramas in which he intended her to 
produce a great sensation. It was, therefore, with a meteoric blaze 
that Miss Robertson rushed up into the sky of popularity, and at 
once achieved the position she has since held in public esteem. 
The Queen and the English court enthusiastically indorsed her re- 
putation, ani she was specially invited to become one of the company 
who perform regula: iy at Windsor Castle. Amongst the many md 


mirers of our heroine was the young Earl of H———, one of the | 


wealthiest peers of Engl-nd. He offered her his hand, to the great 
annoyance of his noble family. The Queen was appealed to, but 
declined to use her influcnce to hinder or oppose the marriage, and 
it was said that the earl’s mother offered the actress a large sum of 
money if she would marry some person in herown profession. Miss 
Robertson declined both the offer of che countess and the hand of 
her son. 

It was a f.w months after these circumstances that Miss Robertson 


started for the United States, leaving London in the commencement | 


of a career which promised a permanent triumph. She appeared at 
Burton’s theatre, new York, in October, 1853, and was immediately 
hailed with an enthusiasm which spread rapidly throughout the 
Union. Her next engagement was at the Boston Museum; here 
she played for nine consecutive weeks, amidst an excitement not in- 
ferior to that produced by Jenny Lind. Boston will long remember 
those days, when from thirty miles round the ple came in crowds 
especially to see her “ Fairy Star.” Since that hour, fortune has 
been her slave; she has appeared in nearly every city in the Union, 
and in all she has achieved a triumph. e has already amassed a 
handsome fortune, and better than that, she has realized a troop of 
friends, who look upon her with the kindest affection and esteem. 


endowed. 

' It is not strange, with such powers concealed from the public 
until very lately, that when he made his appearance in New York 
in “Sir Charles Coldstream,” “‘The Life of an Actress’ and the 
** Phantom,”’ we were startled into the sudden conviction that we 
had amongst us an actor of extraordinary and original intellect. 

| Three characters more widely differing than the above could not be 

| selected from the catalogue of the drama. Those who have seen 
| Mr. Bourcicault in these impersonations will understand our — 
sion when we proclaim that no actor that we can imagine to have 
| existed could surpass his mighty artistic perfection. On witnessing 
his performance, Mr. Burton exclaimed, ‘‘ There is a great actor— 
| his fault is he is too perfect, for it requires an intellect equal to his 
own to appreciate all the endless niceties and detail which must 
escape the greater part of his audience. He is an actor by waom 
| other actors may study.”” But the New York public did appreciate 
| the new style of acting which Mr. B. introduced. The New York 
| press with one voice —— a startling success; ‘‘ The Life of 
an Actress” was haled with enthusiasm, and the public followed 
hard upon the press. The performances of this comedy were inter- 
rupted by the ihiness of Miss Agnes Robertson, which also brought 
| Burton's theatre to aclose. Feeling the public pulse, that a great 
success was desired, Mr. Stuart, a critic on the press who deeply 
admired the performances of Miss Robertson and those of Mr. 

Bourcicault, determined to give the public what they seemed to him 

to want. In the most spirited manner he leased Wallack’s theatre, 

and engaged a company of performers, selected with admirable 
discretion and taste. e opened the theatre on the Ist July with 

“The Phantom” and “The Young Actress. Immediately New 

York responded, and overflowing houses have nightly indorsed 





his enterprise with e apreading enthusiasm. 
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CONTINUED 
CHAPTER I].—THE MYSTERY 
es rvRN again to Mr. Robert Vernon, and find him just as 
inity church clock is chiming five, stepping into his ele 
gant cabriolet in order to drive home to dinner. Who could 
nave dreamed that as he threw himself back in the vehicle 
and folded his arms in dignified elegance, that the brain 
that was hidden beneath that calm brow had conceived, 
and those delicate hands were that very night to carry into 
execution, one of the most fearful crimes that ever startled 
a community ? 

So long as he was in Wall street he was continually em 
ployed in nodding to his various acquaintances as they 
passed by the carriage, but no sooner had it turned into 
Broadway than he gave himself to deep thought, from 
which he only awakened on stopping abruptly at his own 
house. 

Entering by means of his latch-key, Mr. Vernon passed 
immediately up to his private stu ly, and having closed and 
locked the door, threw himself on a large easy chair that 
stood by an elegant and massive escritoire 

The apartment in which he was seated was probably 
eighteen or twenty feet square, and was situated in the 
rear of the main structure, in a building only large enough 
to contain the room in question, together with the passage 
leading to it, and was furnished with a degree of magnifi 
cence absolutely dazzling 

Th carpet was green and gold, so soft and downy as to 
return no echo to the tread; the furniture was profusely 
gilt, and mantels, tables, etagéres, were actually loaded 
with works of art and vertu; there were parian mar 
bles of most exquisite finish; bronzes collected from 
every capital in Europe, and books and prints so rare and 
costly as to better suit some powerful prince than a plain 
citizen. The walls were almost lined with looking glasses, 
and over the windows bung curtains of a rich green 
damask, superbly embroidered with arabesque figures in 
golden thread 

For some moments the banker remained perfectly mo 
tionless, apparently continuing the train of thought that 
had occupied him during his ride, but at length he un 
locked the escritoire, opened it, and then, after removing 
a mass of papers, he touched a hidden spring, and imme 
diately a hidden drawer sprang forth from what appeared 
to be a solid mass of wood. From this receptacle he drew 
forth a paper, and spreading it open on the desk before 
him, leant with his chin resting upon the palm of his 
hands and studi: d it attentively 

The parchment which was the subject of such earnest 
scrutiny contained what appeared to be a diagram repre 
senting sections of two buildings immediately opposite 
each other, and separated by quite a narrow street. Now 
this in itself may appear a very trifling matter for such 
serious study, but look again and you will perceive that 
the diagram also contains a tunnel excavated under the 
street and connecting the two buildings above-mentioned, 
and if you examine very closely you will perceive with 
what care the said tunnel has been construc ted, how in 
the centre where it must pass between the sewer and Cro 
ton water-pipe it becomes so narrow as to suggest the 
necessity of adopting a snake-like attitude to pass through 
tt, and how it gradually widens towards either extremity, 
until it terminates at one end beneath an iron floor which 
appears to belong to a bank vault, and which floor has 
been cut through in a circular form almost to the surface, 
and at the other in a huge iron safe which, though only 
drawn in outline, resembles very closely the one so elabo 
rately ornamented which stands in the banker’s private 
office 

1 think I have already informed the reader 
of ——— stood directly opposite Robert Vernon’s banking 
house. Do you wonder now that he stndied that diagram 
80 attentively? or does perception of the heinous 
crime in contemplation commence to dawn upon you ? 

It was very still in that room, deathly still, so still that 
the banker heard his own heart beat, and the rustling of 
the paper as he folded it and eplaced it in the drawer 
sounded loud as the rush of wat 

Just as he was closing the there came suddenly 
two or three sharp ringing blows against the window glass 
Vernon turned deadly pale, and his hand trembled so that 
the key clattered in the lock ; he tottered across the room, 
and carefully, stealthily drew aside the heavy curtains 
Crack, crack again ; heavens, how he started, and then 
laughed a low hollow laugh—it was only the dead branch 
of a rose-tree that had become unfastened and was tossed 
by the wind against the casement 

‘“‘Am I a child, that every 
me?’’ he muttered; ‘‘this will never do—this will never 
do. If my courage falter already, what will be the end of 
this?’’ 

He crossed the room to a small side-board, and taking 
from it a decanter and glass, half-filled the latter with 
brandy, and drank it off at a draught; then leaving the 
room, he hurried to his sleeping apartment, and after 
dressing himself with peculiar care, descended to the din 
ing room. 

Te found his wife and daughter waiting for him, and as 
he seated himself at table every shadow of the tempest 





that the Bank 


some 


Gazing around in order to see that he was not observed, 


| Mr. Vernon shoved open the wooden gate, and on tip-toe 


approached the houre; having reached the stoop, he 
mounted it in the same cautious manner, and producing a 


| latch-key, he noiselessly opened the door and passed into 
| the hall 


| opened the door. 


There was no lamp burning in the entry; so, after listen 
ing a moment and being satisfied that he was unheard, he 
groped bis way up stairs. Arrived at the top, he threw 
opena door, from which issued a stream of soft, white light 
Passing in, he closed the door behind him. The apartment 
in which he stood was large, and furnished with every ele 
gance that art or luxury could suggest. But nothing it 
contained was so fearfully beautiful as the form and face 
that rose to meet him 

From beside a table loaded with books it rose up, a tall, 


majestic figure, a face beautiful but dreadful, and eyes 
that attracted you as with mesmeric force. 

I have alluded to those eyes twice before: once when 
they met Arthur Percy’s, as he rode beside Mary Vernon, 
and again when he c aught a glimpse of them fora moment 
through the fountain’s spray 

‘So you have come at last,’’ said the woman, in a low 


but deep voice, and with a just perceptible foreign accent 
‘< It is well,’’ and as she spoke she sank back in her seat, 
and motioned him towards a chair at her side 

** Yes I have come, Lucretia, but only fora moment; I 
cannot stay now, I have work to do,’’ answered Vernon 

‘Some new elony,’’ she said with a bitter sneer; ‘‘ will 
you never have done.’’ 

He looked at her fiercely, 
quailed before him 

‘* Why do you taunt me thus,’’ he said; ‘‘I do not deserve 
it at your hands, for if ever I loved morta! being it was you, 
Lucretia.’’ 

‘And to prove your love you have made me as base a 
thing as you are.’ 

Great heaven! 


but she neither flinched nor 


how terribly these great eyes glared upon 


H 

‘What has happened to put you in this mood to-night, 
mia cara,’’ Vernon asked in a soothing tone 

**T have seen a sight to-day that curdled even my blood 
with horror.’’ 

‘“* What sight 

‘‘No matter now, you will know perhaps one day;’’ she 
dropped her eyes and appeared lost in thought for ea 
moment, then looking up suddenly in his face she said 
‘Do you remember our boy, Robert; how beautiful he 
was.’ F 

‘*Good heavens! Lucretia, how strangely you talk to 
night; what put the boy in your head; he died before he was 
three y ars old, and I have not heard you speak of him for 
years. But enough of this, I am going; I only stopped here 
to dress,’’ and so saying the banker rose and commenced to 
divest himself of his outer habiliments 

‘Yes, he died, he died!’’ she murmured. ‘Thank God 
he never lived to know either of his guilty parents.’’ 

Vernon paid no further attention to her, but proceeded to 
replace the garments he had laid aside by others which he 
took from a small closet that opened off the room. First 
he drew on a pair of thick corduroy pantaloons, then a 
vest of the same coarse material, and lastly a heavy pilot 
cloth overcoat. This accomplished, he went to a drawer, 
unlocked it, and took from it a pair of pistols which he 
deposited in either pocket, and a black domino, which, after 
trying, he also placed in his pocket. 

‘* Now see that there are none of those servants about, for 
Iam going,’’ he said, rather roughly 

Without a word she obeyed, and returned almost instantly 
and reported that all was safe 

He put his arm around her then, and, drawing her toward 
him, kissed her. She took it quite passively, meither repel 
ling nor returning it, and then he passed out of the house 
as noiselessly as he had entered it. 

The very instant he disappeared, she threw off the white 
robe in which she was wrapped and stood completely clad 
in man’s attire, at least all but the coat and boots; these 
she drew quickly from a closet in which they had been 
concealed, and drawing on the boots and buttoning the coat 
around her, she fastened up her beautiful hair, and placing 
a hat upon her head, extinguished the light and followed 
Vernon out of the house so rapidly that she was near 
enough to observe and dog his footsteps before he had 
walked three blocks. Perfectly unconscious that he was 
followed, the banker strode on in an easterly direction until 
he had crossed the Bowery; then he turned towards the 
south and continued increasing his pace until, turning 
abruptly from the street, he entered a narrow alley; up this 
he proceeded some distance, and then pausing, rapped three 
times distinctly at a door that barred his further progress, 
and while waiting for it to be opened he drew the domino 
from his pocket and fastened it over his face. 

There was a clanking of chains and a withdrawing of bolts 
heard inside, and then a voice cried ‘‘ Tip us the wink, my 
cove 

‘Flash the glim,’’ said Vernon, in a low voice.’’ 

‘It’s my prince of swells,’’ returned Hounslow, as he 
‘* What,’’ he continued, ‘‘ do you muffle 





| the blinkers among pals ?’’ 


noise should thus startle | 


that but now had shaken his entire being had disappeared; | 


he ate heartily, and listened with great apparent interest 
to his daughter’s account of her morning’s adventure, 
and to Mrs. Vernon’s suggestion that they could not do 
less than invite Mr. Percy to their approaching festival. 
He gave a willing consent 

While they are thus discoursing and partaking of the 
dainties placed before them, let me trace just in outline 
the distinguishing features of mother and daughter 

Mrs. Vernon was just entering her fortieth year. She 
was about the medium height, and slightly inclined to 
embonpoint (a matter, by the way, that caused her great 
uneasiness) ; her countenance showed traces of beauty, 
but late hours had made sad havoc on cheek and brow, 
which she in vain endeavored to hide by the aid of rouge, 
poudre subtile, and other mysterious compounds only known 
to fashionable ladies of a certain age. She had married 
Mr. Vernon when he was both young and poor, but as 
wealth increased, love gradually died out, and she now 
only lived, moved, and had her being, to worship at the 
gorgeous shrine of the tyrannical goddess, ‘‘ Fashion.’ 
On the present occasion, she was dressed in an elegantly 

fitting black moire antig trimmed with flounces of most 
costly lace, and minglec with her still raven hair was an 
exceedingly becoming crimson head-dress 

Turn from the mother to the daughter ! 
a greater contrast presented ? 

Mary Vernon was small in size, and a blonde: and not 
a single feature did she possess that would have led you to 
conjecture that she held so close a relationship to either of 
her companions at the table 

Her hair was of a delicate brown, almost approaching to 
auburn, and her complexion so fair and clear as to re 
semble the purest alabaster. She was dressed in a robe of 
pale lilac silk, and wore no ornaments save only a plain 
gold bracelet clasped around either wrist 

They did not linger long around the table after the des- 
sert was put on, for it was opera night, and the Vernons’ 
box was seldom vacant on such occasions; so, having 
dressed themselves, they drove to the opera house, and the 
banker, having placed them in the loge, bade them good 
night and retired. I need not add that both mother and 
daughter passed a delightful evening, when I tell you that 
the banker’s wife was the centre of an adulating throng, 
and his daughter listened attentively the whole evening to 
the low, soft voice of Arthur Percy 

But not with them have I to do at present, for I must 

ollow in the footsteps of Robert Vernon 

When he left the opera house he walked very quickly 
down Broadway until reaching Spring street, down which 
he turned and kept on at the same rapid rate for several 
blocks; then he paused an ifstant and looked ahead until 
apparently satisfied with hie scrutiny, he resumed bis 
way, but at a much slower and more cautious gait. 

Three minutes’ walk further on brought him to an old- 
fashioned house that stood a little back from the street, 
and boasted a small courtyard, in which grew two enor 
mous trres 


Was ever 





‘*T did not know who might be here—you are notalways 
alone,’’ returned the banker, removing the mask; ‘“‘ but 
come, are you all ready ?’’ 

**One minute, my prince of prigs ;’’ answered Hounslow, 
and drawing the banker within, he closed, locked and bolted 
the door, and leading the way through the narrow pas 
sage, pushed open another door, and ushered his guest into 
a small, damp room, in one corner of which a man was ly 
ing asleep on the floor. 

‘Sit down, my cove, and buss the black bottle there 
while I trim for action ;’’ Hounslow continued, and so say 
ing he commenced stowing away on varicus parts of his 
person any number of strange looking instruments, which 
being accomplished, he bestowed a rather rough kick upon 
the form of his sleeping confederate. 

‘Stubble it, you ben, and be hanged to you,’’ he said 

The man opened his eyes, yawned, and sprang to his feet. 

‘Tip us the lush, and {’m ready,’’ he muttered, and 
Hounslow handing him the bottle, "he swallowed a long 
draught and prepared to follow 

‘Who's got the glim?’’ asked Hounslow. 

‘* Stowed away, my cove,’’ answered the other. 

Well, then, track up the dancers, I'll close the jig ’ 
Obeying this invitation, the banker passed out, followed by 
the two worthies. 

It was almost pitch dark, the street lamps were unlight- 
ed, and heavy clouds had gathered over the sky. The 
street was silent, except occasional bursts of obscene mer 
riment from some neighboring crib ; but juét as the trio 
emerged from the alley, a light boyish figure flitted before 
them. 

‘*What cull’s that ?’’ said Hounslow 

‘What, ho! my kiddy, take that home with you,’’ cried 
the other roffian, striking a blow at the supposed boy with 
a heavy cane 

There was a faint cry and then the figure disappeared 

* Are we watched, think you?’’ said the banker, trem 
bling 

‘No, it’s only some thieving brat,”’ answered Hounslow, 
who always made a point of dropping his flash, as soon as 
he was out of the confines of a flash-house 

‘He'll carry that bob awhile,’’ remarked Renshaw, 
(such was the name of Hounslow’s aide-de-camp, ) for I feel 
warm blood on my wallopper.”’ 

They moved on a short distance fur ‘her, and then without 
a word separated, each taking a different route, but bound 
for the same goal 

The banker was the first to reach Wall street: the 
thoroughfare was completely deserted ; the lamps burned 
with a dim and flickering light, and not even a watchman 
was to be seen 

As noiseless as a ghost, the banker glided on, it ever 
and anon he gazed around, as though to assure timself 
that he was unobserved, and just as he was abo to de 
scend into the vault beneath his office, he thought he saw 
a figure gliding stealthily behind a pile of rubbish near by 
He moved cautiously towards it, 
to be seen, no sound to be heard, except the shrill whistle 
of tne midnight ferry-boat leaving the slip 

Vernon returned, satisfied that he had been deceived, and 
descending the vanit, passed along the same passage that 
Hounslow had used in the morning, and entered his private 
office 

Not many moments elapsed before he was joined by both 
his accomplices, and having lighted a lantern they prepared 
for work 

The banker’s face was ghastly white, but fixed and firm, 
and his hand trembled not a jot as he placed the key in 
the lock and drew the safe door slowly open 

The three commenced then to take from it a number of 
boxes precisefy similar both in size, appearance, and weight, 
to those used for paciing gold for exportation 


| lished works of the 


‘The devil himself could not have contrived a scheme 
equal to this,’’ said Hounslow, in a tone of admiration, 
he placed the last box upon the floor. ‘To-morrow, these 
boxes of lead will go on board the steamer, while the boxes 
of gold will be securely locked up in this safe.’’ 

* Listen !'’ interrupted the banker, ‘‘ did you not hear a 
noise ?’’ 








Not a sound,’’ said Renshaw 

‘I thought I heard a faint footstep in the secret pas 
sage.’’ He crossed over and listened. Not even the shadow 
of a sound came back again. 

“ Now, then, we have no time to lose,’’ said Hounslow. 

‘It is scarcely one yet,’’ returned the banker, looking at 
his watch 

No, but we shall have to let the door stand open awhile 
before we dare enter the tunnel, or the foul air would be 
the death of us,’’ answered Hounslow. 

‘True,’ said Vernon, ‘‘one moment and I am ready 
He took another quite small key from his pocket, and 
stepped forward 

“ Suppose the night watchman at the bank should by 
any possibility discover us,’’ suggested Hounslow 

‘There is but one alternative.’’ 

‘« And that is-——’ 

Death !’’ 

Robert Vernon's voice sounded hollow and sepuchral, 
but it did not falter in the least, he had nerved himself for 
the task 

The room was quite dark, for the lantern burned but 
dimly, and the silence became oppressive 

The banker stepped within the safe, which was large 
enough to admit of his standing erect, and inserting the 
key which he heid in a latch in the back of it, he pressed 
three or four times quite firmly, and then drawing it 
quickly out jumped back upon the floor. Almost instantly 
the panel flew open 

But instead of the black damp entrance to a subterranean 
tunnel, a clear white light burst forth flooding all the 
room, and revealing the figure of a man who in one hand 
held aloft a lantern, and in the other a revolver, with his 
finger on the trigger 

Vernon and his companions staggered back, their eyes 
riveted on the spectre 
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been submitted to authorized parties. It can therefore be called 
without reserve 

AN AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 

The book makes a handsome 12mo. volume of over 400 pages, 
neatly bound in cloth, and is embellished with an accurate Portrait 
on Steel, from an ambrotype by Brady, engraved by Buttre. Price $1. 

Il. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
or 
JOUN CHARLES FREMONT. 
WITH AN ACCURATE PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 


One neat l12mo. Price $1. 

The subscribers assure the public that this volume, prepared by an 
eminent literary gentleman, whose resources for the material and 
authorites are direct, will be the only complete biography of the 
eminent 

EXPLORER, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN AND HERO, 
whose recent nomination by the Republican party, for the highest 
office in the gift of the people, has awakened a renewed interest in 
his wonderful career. Much material heretofore inaccessible to the 
general reader, inc ading will be 
incorporated in this volume 

For further particulars apply to 
Deasy & Jackson, Publishers, No. 119 Naseau street, New York. 

Copies of either sent oy mall postpaid on receipt of price. 


incidents of his early career, 





ERLIOZ’ TRE AT SE. “ON MODERN IN- 
STRUMENTATION AND ORCHESTRATION, containing an 

exact table of the compass: a sketch of the mechaniem, aod study 
of the quality of tone (timbre) and expressive character of various 
instruments; together with a large number of examples tn score, 
from the productions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub 
Autbor Super-royal octavo, bound in white 
cloth. Price 
The elaborate treatise on the Orchestra, by Mons. Hector Berlioz, 
is now added to Novello's Library for the diffusion of Musical Know- 
ledge ; a new translation having beeen carefully made expressly for 
it by Mra, Cowden Clarke. J. Alfred Novello has also mach gratifi- 
cation in being enabled to announce that the author has most cor 
dially entered into his intention to produce a popular edition of this 
valuable but hitherto costly book ; and bas not only made for it « 
general revision of the tire work, so as to bring the satject up to 











but no human being was | 


the present time, with al! the advantage of his maturer expertence, 
but this library edition will be enriched with additional chapters, 
comprising a « ription of all the newly-invented instryments, an 
other important details connected with the modern orchestra, tn 
cluding AN ESSAY = THE DUTIES OF A CONDUCTOR. 

To every student, 20 aepires either to write or comprehend an 
thie ih thee is almost indispensable—abounding, 
ae it does, in apt illustrations, selected from the classical writings 
of ethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Halevy, Mozart, Mehul, Mende.ssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Spontini, Wet< &c., & showing the proper 
use and charac ‘erietic of every tnetrument 

A casual perusal of its entertaining analysis of the various parts 
of an orchestra, cannot fail highly to interest every listener to in 
strumental music ; and the pleasure of an audience will be in pro- 
portion to the increased appreciation so pleasantly derived from the 
fervid and lucid manner ip which Mons. Bertioz writes of an art be 
loves so well 

Nove co's Sacnep Music Srors, 399 Broadway, 
and et 69 Dean Street, Soho, and 24 Poultry, London. 








orchestra score, 











New York, 


RANK LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER AND 
PRANK — NEW YORK JOURNAL, are supplied to 
dealers by the Agen 
Ross, Jonss, & Tester, 108 Naseeo-street, BN. ¥., end  Gark 
street, Chinago. 
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In Press, 
AND TO BE PUBLISHED WITHOUT DELAY, 


A HISTORY 
or THE 


SLAVERY QUESTION 


FROM 1776 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


TAKING A FULL 


AND 


FAIR VIEW OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT. 


Drs, Epwarps & Co., 321 Broadway. 


HE LEDGER OF ROMANCE.—A New 
candidate for public favor has just been starzed with the above 
title which from its success seems destined to create quite a furore 
in the great world of light reading. The great Prize Romance, 
entitled 
THE WALL STREET SCHEMER ; 
and founded upon tacts still familiar to many of our most respectable 
citizens, is pronounced by the best judges to be one of the most 
exciting sketches ever offered to the reading public. There are also 
other stories of rare excellence, jokes, comicalitics, and numereus 
illustrations sach as were never before given in papers furnished et 
the low price of four cents. 








- ———— — = — = -—— 
FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL & Coa., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN. 


366 Broapwar, New Yor«. 


Engravings, Of] Patntings, Artists Materiais, Frames, Sc. 
11-6-Ly 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
INES. CHARLES HEIDSIECK CHAM- 


PAGNE. The subscribers desire to call the attention of all 
concerned in obtaining good wine to the merite of that offered for 
sale by them. It is but a short time that it has been introduced un- 
der its present name, yet those familiar with the best brand have 
not falled to discover that this is identical in every respect with it. 

Mesers. CHARL 8 HEIDSIECK & ©O., scorning to encroach upon 
the privileges of others, merely claim, as they bave a right to do, 
that the wine of their manufacture ts pure ‘‘ HEIDSIECK,” and ask 
for it a reputation under the name of the senior partner, Mr. 
CHARLES HEIDsIECK. 

From the reputation it has rapidly acquired since its introduction, 
ite sale has exceeded that of any other brand now before the public, 
and the ca | for it Is c metantly extending. 

N. B.—Purchasers o: Champagne wine are particularly notified 
that the genuine wines from the above house are branded 
“CHARLES HEIDSIECK,” in full, on the label and on the cork, and 
thet all other wines assuming the sanmie name are not genuine. 
The baskets of our CHARLES HEIDSIECK have aleoadistinct mark, 
as follows: ‘‘CHS. H.,” which ought to be especially observed, in 
consequence of the appearance of baskets in the American market 
bearing initials resembling our old mark. A particular observance 
of these marks wii) prevent all mistakes 


W. Baravup & Co., 100 Pearl street, N. Y. 
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HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 

Is DURNO'S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ros sons 

EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 

CATARRH. Sent by mall, post-paid, to any eddress, on receipt 

of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, 4. Dunwo, Albany, N. 


} tr HAIR. To prevent its being bald, and 

to keep It glossy and soft, use Bogle's Celebrated Hyperion 
Fluid. Should its color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will 
magically change it to « black or brown of the most natural descrip- 
tion. For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. 
For shaving use Bogle’s Amole. These articles are warranted the 
best in the world. Sold by the proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and 
Agents throughout the world. 


OPE is not lost while LYON lives: 
Hie pills and powder to mortals gives 
A happiness unknown in times before, 
As they killed no insects in days of yore. 
LYON’S PILLS AND POWDER—the only hopes to eradicate all 
pests. Beware of counterfeits, Depot 424 Broadway. 


R. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressure plates for Artificial Teeta give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them, 
The public is respectfully invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 
Bstablished 1835. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
To deplete the system by bleeding and violent purging, is to 
deprive life's machinery of its motive power. These great remedies 
disinfect the blood and the secretions, and cure external and inter- 
nal complaints, by destroying their seeds in the vital fluids. Sold 
at the manufactories, No. #@ Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 264 
Strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 25c., 62\gc., and $1 per box 
or pot. 


TIGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER'S great Wig and Hair Repositery 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the bair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctual'ty and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out. 





y , > . 
MPORTANT TO BUILDERS, FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. The undersizned have invented a CEMEAT FoR 
Firs-PRoor Koorine, which for cheap ity, h and 
convenience of application, excels everything that has ever been 
thought of heretotore. It is much chveper even than shingles, more 
durable than tin or slate, and « better protection from fire than any 
other cement ever invented. As « substitute for shingles, even 
upon frame buildings, « large percentage of expense may be saved. 
It is entirely composed of material within the convenient reach of 
every person in any part of the country, and can be made and ap- 
plied by the most ordinary capacity of acommon laborer, Wherever 
it bas been used it has given the most perfect satisfaction. Old 
roots are replaced by this cement at es trifing expense. We have re- 
peatedly declined the offers of large sume for the exclusive right to 
different States, as we do not wish to monopolize or allow others to 
monopolize so important an invention, but prefer to diffuse the 
knowledge and benefit thereof into every locality, doubting not that 
we shall thereby save many communities from disastrous conflagre- 
tions. Village, town and individual rights, with explicit directions 
for making and applying the cement, will be forwarded by mail on 
the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. Shop rights in cities for the same 





price. Address 
Kine & Vawpzanitt, Box No. 40, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 


TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for tlevoring custards, cakes, tees, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice- oream, 4c. These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity fer the identity and purity of their flavors. 

Jones’ Extrect of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others. Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 

Joux Jonus, Druggist, 122 Houston street, New York. 


%O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 

Clergyman, restored to bealth in a tew days, after many yeers 

of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 

cure. Wil! send (free) the prescription us Direct to the Rev. JOBN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 69 Pulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





OR FINE CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIP 
TION try DRUMGOLD & PROCH, No. 190 Fulton street. They 
manufecture nothing but the best quality, and for taste and style 
they cannot be surpassed. MILITARY UNIFORMS made on short 


| notice according to regulation or otherwise. 


YARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 

APERIENT In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 

mach, beart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved « medt- 
cine of great utility 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ilis to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and efficacious. 

TARRANT'S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER'S ANU COPAIBA 
has become very popular. Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
tail, by 

Joum A. Tamnart, Brasemt 
Warren street, New Yor 

THORN'S COMPOUND | KXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame Ip almost every part of Euro) ¢, 
it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the facult) ot 
medicine, and recommended by the Most eminent of the proess 

by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholets'e 
and retail, by J. A. Ta®tanT, sole agent for the United Sta i 
Green wich street, New York. 1 


Ko, 37§ Greenwich street, corner o 
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AGNES ROBERTSON, IN IRISH CHARACTER. (SEE PAGI 
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THE PHANTOM. 


Tuis spirited and beautiful engraving represents one of the most 


striking and effective scenes in Mr. Bourcicault’s fine drama, ‘‘ The 
Phantom,” which has had such a marked success at the Summer 
Garden—Wallack’s theatre—-now open under the management of 
Mr. W. Stuart. The lady—Miss Agnes Robertson—has been mur- 
dered by the “‘Phantom,’’ Mr. Bourcicault, who, in his turn, has 
received his death-wound from an avenging hand. The grouping is 
admirable, and the incident thrilling and terrible. 


BURNING OF THE CLIPPER Sutp GoLpEN GAtE.—The ship Golden 
Gate was destroyed by fire in the port of Pernambuco on the 26th of 
May. The flames broke out on board about one o’clock in the 
morning, and by three o’clock in the afternoon she was burned to 
the water’s edge, all exertions to save her being fruitless. The 
captain of the port caused the burning vessel to be towed from her 
original position, in order to prevent the flames from extending to 
other ships. The cause of the fire was not known. The G. G. was 
commanded by Capt. Dewing, and sailed from this port on the llth 
of April for Bombay, but having encountered heavy weather, she 
put into Pernambuco on the 9th of May, and was undergoing repairs 
when she was destroyed by fire as aboye stated. The Golden Gate 
was built in this city by J. Westervelt, and was launched on the 
12th of July, 1851. She was 1350 tons burthen, and was owned by 
Messrs. Chambers & Heiser, and valued at $60,000, for which 
amount she was insured in Wall street. Her freight was insured for 
$25,000. 

Weattu or Boston.—The Assessors’ return of the wealth of 
Boston will probably show this year an aggregate property of nearly 
three hundred millions. This sum, divided among 160,000 people, 
would give nearly $2,000 to each inhabitant, and will show f 
to be much the wealthiest community in the United States, save New 
York alone, with four times its population. The value of the real 
estate in this city is increasing now with great rapidity, as at least 
four millions of dollars’ worth of new houses and stores will be built 
this year. The personal estate in ships, cargoes, stocks, &c., is 
greatly increasing with each eeding year, notwithstanding the 
many disasters and losses constantly occurring in such kinds of 
property. It is impossible to get the exact earnings of the nearly 
six hundred thousand tons of shipping owned in this citv. But per- 
haps it would not be much out of the way to set the total amount for 
1855 at from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. 


COWHIDING BY A Woman.—We learn from the Columbia (Mo.) 
Statesman that Mrs. Anderson, of Bourbonton, administered to her 
liege lord about sixty stripes with a cowhide in one of the stores of 
that place, on the 2Ist of June. It seems that one D. W. Anderson, 
(a school teacher,) came to Bourbonton, and was so unfortunate as 
to marry; but becoming tired of his connubial connection, departed 
in a few days, leaving his “ better half’’ to mourn ‘‘the loved and 
early lost.’’ He only stayed away a few months, however, when he 
returned. But she had not forgotten him; she remembered her 
heart left void and her hearth desolate. Accordingly, having pro- 
cured a good, substantial cowhide and called in some of her friends 
to witness the fun, she proceeded to administer to the poor teacher 
his own remedy for curing truants. 
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PATRIOTISM V8. PUNCTILIO.—A young gentleman in Buffalo, who 
becaine too much excited by patriotism and something else, on the 
Fourth of July, put his arm around the ne*k of a young lady in the 
street and kissed her several times, to her great horror, and the 
astonishment of the bystanders. ‘The lady made no allowance for 
the occasion, nor the allowance he had taken, but gave him into 
custody, and he was tried and sent to the penitentiary for six 
months! 

For Saurt LAKke Crry.—Eight hundred English Mormons, in- 
cluding women and children, passed through Chicago last week, en 
route for Salt Lake. They took the Chicago and Rock Island rail- 
road to the river, and go thence by the Mississippi and Missouri 
road to Iowa city. They, with their baggage, occupied twenty-three 
cars. At Iowa city they will purchase wagons, teams, provisions, 
&c., for the overland journey to the lake. 

Tue RAILING or THE WASHINGTON MonuMeNT.—It is under- 
stood that the committee of the Common Council will recommend 
that an ornamental railing on a granite foundation, with a wide- 
flagged sidewalk outside, be placed around the monument in Union 
square. 
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THE SUMMER GCARDEY, WALLACK'S THEATRE.~—THE “ PHANTOM,” 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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[Jury 26, 1856. 


THE MIssInG TREASURE OF THE LEXINGTON.—It is said that the 
steamboat Lexington, which was burned in the Sound in 1837, had 
$18,000 on board, which has never been recovered. An effort is to 
be made shortly to raise the treasure, if possible. The wreck lies 
in ninety feet water, and the specie is in an accessible place. John 
Green, the diver who went down to the Atlantic, is to operate on the 
wreck, 

Wea.tny Pavuper.—Catharine Albertie, a beggar and fortune- 
teller, died in Raleigh, N. C., last week. On examining her effects, 
$2,600 in gold, silver and notes were found, together with evidences 
of her owning a plantation in Kentucky, and twenty shares of rail- 
road stock. Around her body was a belt full of gold coin. 
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DION RBOURCTICAULT, THE DMRAMATIC AUTHOR, NOW PFRFORMING 
AT THE SUMMER GARDEN (WALLACK’S.( (SEE PAGE 110.) 
AMEBROTYPED BY BRADY 


SincuLaR Goip Dust Roppery.—lIt was discovered a few days 
since, at the Bank of England, that several boxes of gold, as they 
were supposed to be, contained nothing but a quantity of shot and 
lumps of lead. They were shipped by parties in New Granada, on 
board the steamer Solent; and what is singular, the authorities in 
Carthagena, where the fraud occurred, found it out soon after the 
steamer sailed, and recovered about $25,000 of the money, the whole 
loss being about $55,000. The parties implicated are the carriers 
who brought the gold down from the interior. 


Harry Comparison.—Mr. Brooks, says the Louisville Journal, 
who is said by all who know him to be a small spe cimen of a man, has had it 
in his power to do vast harm Throwing himself in front of better men than 
himself and against the judgment of all the discreet men of the South, he has, 
as were, forced thousands of the men of his own section to stand up to his 
action from sectional feeling, though they disapprove and condemn his course 
His conduct is much like that of Maj. MeGarry, who precipitated his comrades 
into the disastrous defeat at the Plue Licks in 1782. McGarry, failing to p re- 
vail upon his superior officers to rush forward to what they knew would be in 
evitable defeat, threw himself in front of the Kentucky troops and exclaimed 
‘All the brave men will follow me, the cowards will stay The 
masses followed, and to this day Kentucky mourns the dreadful result 


behind.’ 
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